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EDITORIAL 


MOTHER LUCY DOOLEY, 


them ask the reason their success. One who looks the achievements 

Mother Lucy Dooley would unhesitatingly say that she had done exception- 

ally noteworthy things life. Still, when one tries give the explanation 
this greatness, there are many answers that come mind, all them true, but still 
not full explanation. Perhaps there simple answer. Yet many who knew 
Mother Lucy well would say that was her tremendous faith and confidence God 
that led the accomplishment the works that are worthy the name great. 


Proposed projects that caused intense fear others wrought Mother Lucy 
only determination based unfailing confidence God’s goodness and help. When 
the present St. Scholastica Chapel was under consideration, there were many who 
thought the project was too ambitious. Objection after objection was brought forth 
and Mother Lucy considered each one carefully, prayerfully. None the reasons ad- 
vanced against the building were, Mother’s opinion, sufficient weight forestall 
the project. She knew that God would see the matter through. She was certain it, 
and she gave the word build. God did see through. Those who most objected 
now praised most. And Mother Lucy thanked God. 


When interested people requested Mother Lucy found school Mexico, there 
were again many who brought forth all kinds reasons for not sending Sisters the 
country south the Rio Grande. Mother Lucy said was missionary endeavor 
and the house would really its best sending well qualified people, God would 
undoubtedly bless the undertaking and make bear fruit. And God did. 

When the Benedictine Review was being contemplated, objections were made that 
would not succeed for host reasons that seemed plausible enough. When Mother 
understood how many convents would helped the Review and the good that would 
come the Sisters and the Congregation such periodical, she gave word that the 
magazine should inaugurated. would undoubtedly have God’s blessing it, 
Mother commented, because the help that would give the Order well the 
Congregation. And God did bless it. 

The California missions, Lillis High School, the Donnelly Community College, 
the administration the Convent and College personnel, and many more instances are 
examples works accomplished Mother Lucy that had the basis their success 
unquestioning faith God, faith that had its roots and nourishment Irish 
background that would admit semblance doubt lack confidence. Mother 
Lucy took literally the words Christ that referred the type faith that would 
move mquntains. She had the faith and Christ moved the mountains. 


people who have achieved notable success life die, those who knew 


one characteristic adequate description any truly great person, but un- 
qualified faith and confidence God, coupled with maternal charity and understand- 
ing heart, are least outstanding qualities that contributed make Mother Lucy 
truly great lady. One inclined paraphrase the Bard describing her say- 
ing that she was such one: “the like whom, think, shall never meet again.” 


Rev. Francis Broderick, O.S.B. 
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name signifies “light.” 

St. Lucy was virgin martyr the 
third century, who boldly declared her 
pagan judges that the Holy Ghost was 
dwelling her, does all who are 
pure heart. The Gospel read her 
feast relates the parable the wise vir- 
gins, who waited with lighted lamps for 
their Bridegroom. Like her great patron- 
ess, Mother Lucy was imbued with the 
gifts the Holy Spirit. The supernatu- 
ral light grace shone through her and 
shed all with whom she came con- 
tact strength and peace. Until the very 
end she watched bravely and joyously, 
lamp hand, for the coming her Divine 
Spouse, Whom she had pledged her 
life and love many years ago, when she 
received the name Lucy the altar, and 
was clothed with the Benedictine habit. 

Mother Lucy was born Good Intent, 
Kansas, seven miles from Atchison, 
the feast the Nativity the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, September 1871, and was 
christened Johanna. Her parents, James 
Dooley and Catherine Hurley Dooley, 
came from County Clare, the hilly coun- 
try “where the praties grow,” between 
Shannon and Galway Bay Ire- 
land. There were fourteen children 
the family, six boys and eight girls. 
Johanna was the fourth oldest. 

She attended grade school couple 
miles from her home, and when she was 
sixteen enrolled boarder Mount 
St. Scholastica Academy. This was 
housed two buildings that time, St. 
Cecilia’s hall and the old convent. The 
former had been the Price Villa, im- 
posing mansion with high ceilings, French 


Mother Lucy Dooley, 


Sister Jerome O.S.B. 


windows, parquet floor, pink and blue 
parlor filled with period furniture, marble 
fireplaces, and Georgian staircase with 
hand-carved balusters. the midst 
this beauty the students attended class, 
played, ate, prayed, and slept. The 
story was current that the dormitory, 
which had been the ballroom, had springs 
the floor! The faculty lived the 
convent, the building which was later 
used novitiate and torn down 1937 
when the new St. Scholastica chapel was 
erected its site. 

Johanna Dooley spent two years the 
academy, where Sister Aloysia was direc- 
tress, and chubby little Barbara Belter 
(later Sister Zitta) was one her class- 
mates. She learned all the things that 
were taught well-bred young ladies 
those days, literature, elocution, history, 
sewing, fancywork, music, art, and 
religion. 

September, 1892, she returned 
the Mount, but this time enter not 
the academy, but the convent. Mother 
Theresa Moser was the prioress, and 
Sister Beatrice her mistress novices. 
Right Reverend Abbot Innocent Wolf 
gave her the habit and the name “Sister 
Lucy”. April 1893. Soon after, 
Sister Amanda was appointed mistress 
novices, when Sister Beatrice was called 
other duties. There were nine the 
novitiate, and their days were given 
prayer, reading, work, and study. Like 
all Benedictine novices, they learned the 
Holy Rule, the tyrocinium, and the Divine 
Office; they peeled potatoes, swept the 
early days, when many modern con- 
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veniences were unheard-of, the work was 
more strenuous than now, and there 
were fewer Sister Lucy’s happy 
disposition was great asset lightening 
the labor both for herself and her com- 
panions. She often recalled “the fun” 
they had. 

April 15, 1894, she made triennial 
vows, and received the black veil from 
Father Gerard Heinz, O.S.B. Her first 
mission was St. Louis College, grade 
school dignified with this name because 
its ambitious founders hoped that some 
day would grow into rival Mid- 
land College, Lutheran institution 
formerly located Atchison. Her local 
superior was Sister Bathilda, and the 
pastor St. Benedict’s parish, Father 
Charles Stoeckle, O.S.B. Four Sisters 
were teaching the school, and Sister 
Lucy was given charge the little tots 
the first and second grades. 

Mother Aloysia Northman was elected 
prioress June, 1897, and the following 
August Sister Lucy made perpetual 
vows. September she was sent 
St. Anthony’s parish Kansas City, 
Kansas, which under the direction 
the Franciscan Fathers. Sister Hilda 
was charge the school, and Sister 
Lucy taught the seventh and eighth 
grades. Her two years here were her 
only experience living away from the 
motherhouse, which she permanently 
returned June, 1899. September 
she went back St. Louis College, where 
she taught successively the third, fourth, 
fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. 
1901, the year after the new convent 
was built, she became principal the 
school, which position she retained for 
twenty-three years, until she was elected 
prioress 1924. Father Gerard Heinz 
was pastor St. Benedict’s parish from 
1899 until 1922, when was succeeded 
Father Damian Lavery. Hundreds 
men and women Atchison gratefully 
and affectionately remember Sister Lucy 
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from St. Louis College days, and proudly 
call themselves her “old pupils.” 

Her younger sister Bertha entered the 
community July, 1897, and became 
Sister Dorothy. Later she was the first 
dean Mount St. Scholastica College, 
and she died April, 1928. 

1921 Sister Lucy was appointed 
treasurer the community. The same 
year the convent purchased its first 
automobile. supplanted the old black 
carriage which for many years “Wil- 
liam,” from the sunny South, drove around 
Atchison. Sister Lucy learned run 
the new car, and the townspeople delight- 
watching her drive Commercial 
street. She used say laughingly that 
all the policemen were too courteous 
stop her matter what she did. 

After the death Mother Aloysia, 
Mother Lucy was elected fourth prioress 
Mount St. Scholastica Convent 
October 24, 1924, and two years later, 
June 25, 1926, Mother President 
the Congregation St. Scholastica. 

superior the Atchison community 
for twenty-six years, Mother Lucy’s 
accomplishments are numerous and wor- 
thy the highest praise. The size 
the community almost doubled 
that time, there were 375 members 
1924, and 600 1950. Likewise, the 
number parochial schools taught 
the community increased from forty 
eighty. addition the missions 
Kansas, Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska, and 
Colorado, four schools were taken 
the diocese San Diego, the urgent 
request the Most Reverend Charles 
Buddy. 1943 Mother Lucy sent three 
Sisters Mexico City make founda- 
tion there, and 1950 this became 
separate motherhouse, with Mother 
Mildred Knoebber elected 
superior. 1940, responding Bishop 
O’Hara’s call for educational expansion 
program Kansas City, 
Mother Lucy sponsored the opening 
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Lillis High School, coeducational insti- 
tution with present faculty twenty- 
five and enrollment over 650. 
1949, when Bishop Donnelly petitioned 
for Sisters open diocesan community 
college Kansas City, Kansas, she sent 
seven Sisters undertake the project, 
which resulted Donnelly College, 
which now has enrollment 
hundred. 

Mount St. Scholastica, Mother 
Lucy directed the opening the junior 
college 1926, and its development into 
four-year institution 1930. bring 
this the highest educational stand- 
ards and obtain accreditment state, 
regional, and national agencies was 
small task, but, with the able and 
generous assistance the Reverend Bona- 
venture Schwinn, vice she 
attacked undauntedly. entailed the 
preparation competent faculty, send- 
ing Sisters away universities special- 
ize various fields, hiring qualified lay 
teachers, remodeling the buildings 
needs changed and grew, purchasing 
different types equipment, and in- 
creasing and improving the library. The 
college had twofold purpose: first, 
give young women the opportunity 
receiving higher education religious 
atmosphere, surrounded Benedictine 
traditions; second, give intellectual, 
professional, and spiritual training the 
religious teachers who staff the parochial 
and high schools, that they might 
accomplish their tasks more efficiently 
and fruitfully. The latter objective re- 
sulted the introduction summer 
session, order that the Sisters who were 
teaching from September until June might 
take college courses during June and 
July. This advantage was shared with 
other communities, that Franciscans, 
Dominicans, Ursulines, Sisters St. 
Joseph, Sisters Mercy, and Sisters 
the Precious Blood, well Benedic- 
tines from far and wide, are numerous 


the campus during the summer. Three 
residence halls were acquired 1944, 
1945, and 1946, house the ever-in- 
creasing number students who attend- 
either the winter the summer 
session. 

Soon after Mother Lucy was elected 
prioress, the convent chapel became over- 
crowded, and for several years temporary 
arrangements had made during 
vacation for Mass and the recitation 
the Divine Office. 1937 the new St. 
Scholastica chapel, with seating capacity 
700, was erected. Many artists, archi- 
tects, liturgists, priests, and laymen from 
all parts the country have pronounced 
one the most perfect and inspiring 
churches they have ever seen. Bishop 
Schulte asked Mother Lucy (jestingly) 
might have for his cathedral! 
wing for the novitiate was added the 
convent the same time. 1948 the 
choir chapel was completely remodeled 
and redecorated. 

This only small part Mother 
Lucy’s work builder. She was 
great business woman, but unostenta- 
tious about that many people were un- 
aware this side her character. She 
paid off the huge debt the college build- 
ing (completed the year before Mother 
Aloysia’s death) quietly that the Sis- 
ters scarcely realized that there was 
debt. 

She also bore very gracefully her burden 
Mother President the Congregation 
St. Scholastica, which includes twelve 
Benedictine convents the United 
States, some them rather far apart 
geographically. Five are the East 
(Elizabeth, N.J., Ridgely, Md., St. 
Mary’s, Pa., Erie, Pa., Pittsburgh, Pa.); 
four the South (Guthrie, Okla., Cull- 
man, Ala., Covington, La., Covington, 
Ky.), and two north Kansas (Lisle, 
and Chicago). While each communi- 
remains autonomous, the mother presi- 
dent’s role consultative and directive. 
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Every third year, each these convents 
must receive very thorough visitation 
from the mother president 
assistants, and the correspondence car- 
ried during the intervening years be- 
comes times voluminous. Mother 
Lucy’s zeal and her desire further the 
Benedictine ideals for which the Con- 
gregation stands, made her discount the 
labor and strain often involved fulfill- 
ing these obligations. Her geniality and 
prudence won the confidence those she 
interviewed, and were powerful means 
establishing and preserving friendly, 
cooperative spirit among the various 
houses. 

Far more than her external works, 
Mother Lucy will long remembered 
for the spiritual guidance and motherly 
love she gave her community for twenty- 
six years. one truly great who 
not truly good. Mother Lucy’s genuine, 
innate goodness permeated her whole per- 


and was recognized all with 


whom she came contact her Sisters, 
the clergy, the hierarchy, friends, stu- 
dents, businessmen, and educators. Her 
gracious kindness could always count- 
on, and her personal interest each 
one who approached her for advice 
help endeared her everyone. The 
twinkle her blue eyes and her never- 
failing smile were index her big 
heart which embraced all whom she knew. 
Thus she fulfilled very faithfully the ad- 
monitions given St. Benedict the 
second chapter his Holy Rule, entitled, 
Kind Man the Abbot Ought 
Be.” exhorts the abbot remember 
that holds the place Christ the 
monastery; therefore, must mingle 
gentleness with severity, accommodate 
himself variety characters, not 
loving one more than another, but show- 
ing equal charity all. priest once 
remarked that Mother Lucy had the un- 
usual ability both mother and father 
her community. 
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Several persons who knew Mother 
Lucy well were asked express their 
opinions what her outstanding 
characteristic was. The variety their 
answers attests that she possessed many 
virtues eminent degree. First 
all, her sanctity was revealed her re- 
liance prayer and her correspondence 
with the graces her state life. She 
never ventured any undertaking, 
material spiritual, without invoking 
the Holy Ghost. Her love for the Mass 
was deep that, even when she was 
physically quite unfit the chapel, 
she made her way there, and spite 
weakness and pain, remained the end. 
Whenever important decision had 
made, she delayed (if possible) until 
one Mass more had been offered for 
this intention. 

The reply most frequently received 
from her own community members when 
they were questioned about Mother 
Lucy’s predominant gift was, “She was 
understanding.” This was the quality 
which, more than any other, made her 
universally loved. She always considered 
both sides case, and, free from pre- 
judice and preconceived notions, judged 
fairly, with open mind. mat- 
ter what the difficulty complication 
which arose, she seemed grasp the 
problem glance, and, with quick per- 
ception, found satisfactory solution. 
Her sympathetic appraisal trying situ- 
ations and her readiness and ability 
ease them won the unreserved loyalty and 
affection all the Sisters. 

outstanding educator praised Moth- 
Lucy’s “extraordinary and happy com- 
bination vision and There 
are some administrators who are occu- 
pied with daily routine and busy with 
minor details that they can never see 
beyond the present moment. Others 
look ahead, but only with 
gaze. They are afraid blaze new 
trail and unwilling take the risks 
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undergo the labor that leadership entails. 
Mother Lucy made her decisions de- 
liberately and prayerfully without rash- 
ness haste. She looked steadily for- 
ward, far down the years, beyond the ken 
many those around her. The two 
main criteria which she determined 
the wisdom and importance under- 
taking were God’s will and its future 
value the community. She was truly 
humble about seeking and accepting ad- 
vice. Then she felt that the project 
was worthy and desirable one and that 
God’s blessing would upon it, ob- 
stacle could stop discourage her 
carrying out. give only one 
example: When she was approached 
opening school Mexico City, there 
were many who believed that the enter- 
prise was impractical and hazardous, and 
offered such objections the following: 
Mexico far from Atchison, secular 
dress must worn down there, the gov- 
ernment unstable, Sisters cannot 
spared, they are needed here home. 
With her usual clarity vision and sure- 
ness judgment, Mother Lucy foresaw 
the great good that would result from 
this apostolic venture, and she even pre- 
dicted that before many years separate 
motherhouse with its own novitiate would 
established Mexico. 

Her sense humor was unfailing and 
often helped relieve awkward situa- 
tions. Once when she was visiting 
country mission where the roads were yet 
unpaved, the automobile which she 
was riding got stuck the wet clay. 
After much excitement and the help 
many hands, the car was pulled out, and 
followed the pastor’s Ford the school. 
was greatly embarrassed, and began 
apologize for the inconvenience caused 
her. But she reassured him with the 
words, everyone rides into town 
such state, Father. Thank you for going 
ahead and taking most the mud with 
you.” When some the young Sisters 


were over the college helping with the 
spring housecleaning, and were pretty 
well worn out the end the day, she 
cheered them with the words, “Don’t 
work too hard. afraid you are tak- 
ing all the out the 
the Bishop who mentioned some im- 
portant matter her but asked her not 
make public, she replied, are 
over 600 women here, but can keep 
secret, especially when ordered 
the Bishop.” She set ease some 
confused guests who arrived much too 
early for ceremony, saying, “It 
much better get here hour too early 
than one minute too late.” 

The two virtues that she emphasized 
most her conferences the Sisters and 
her Advent and Lent letters were 
charity. ‘Time and time again 
she repeated that these two virtues 
were faithfully practiced, the community 
would blessed and its individual mem- 
bers would attain the sanctity which 
they are called. February, 1943, she 
wrote: ask you add your Lenten 
resolutions the practice charity and 
forbearance with those who try you most. 
Trials and difficulties will arise, and 
the only place where all goes smooth- 
ly.” 

One who knew her well said that chari- 
was her fundamental quality, her 
dominant characteristic. her 
charity mean her love God, and 
her community, and all who have come 
within the ambit her influence. Her 
charity has erected many monuments. 
For God has built new chapel and 
embellished old one. For the com- 
munity has provided new novitiate 
and improved old buildings. For the 
college students has acquired several 
dormitories. For the benefit both 
faculty and students has given rich 
opportunities for graduate study the 
best universities the country... Her 
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greatest monument the love she has 
inspired the hearts all who knew her. 
Her charity has reached out people 
who did not know her and staffed poor 
little schools far away places.” 

She was genuinely kind everyone. 
Even when she was giving correction, 
there was motherly tone her voice 
that softened the reproof. Also, she was 
notably generous and never refused help 
anyone need. During and after 
World War she arranged that relief 
sent literally thousands poor per- 
sons the stricken countries. There are 
letters the files from all parts the 
world, thanking her for her aid, letters 
from missionaries, pastors, orphanages, 
monasteries, convents, poor communities, 
and countless others. 

the same time she stressed the vir- 
tue poverty, and was constantly remind- 
ing the Sisters that each one must answer 
for keeping this vow its true spirit. 
“The vow poverty,” she wrote 
Lent, 1948, weighed very 
carefully before Sister asks keep 
what she really does not need, for some- 
thing better quality than the com- 
munity provides. we, with the vow 
poverty, use superfluous things for 
which have obtained permission from 
superiors who have not seen the articles 
who not know whether they are 
really necessary, the responsibility rests 
the individual Sister and not the 
superior.” 

priest who greatly admired Mother 
Lucy for her good common sense wrote: 
“She had sound instinct value. Not 
impressed novelties high-flown 
theorizing, she kept close the center 
things.... She combined woman’s 
intuition with balance judgment.” 
was also struck with her humility 
“based very live awareness God, 
realization creature frailty.... She 
had sense authority, but was en- 
tirely devoid vanity.” 
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She combined prudence with fortitude, 
tact with sincerity, and naturalness with 
dignity. Always cheerful, even when the 
future looked most dismal, she was ever 
confident that things would brighten 
anon, That why she never really wor- 
ried. She shook her head crepe-hang- 
ers, and tried imbue them with greater 
faith and trust God. There was 
littleness about her, but only the great- 
ness that comes from constantly reaching 
out the Divine. Another priest who 
acknowledged that was prejudiced 
the judgment that one could all 
that she was reputed be, met her only 
once and wrote back: “From praise 
awe pass.” 

June, 1950, Mother Lucy retired 
from office and was succeeded Mother 
Alfred Schroll prioress the Atchison 
community and Mother President the 
Congregation St. Scholastica. During 
the long illness that preceded her death, 
her resignation and patience were exem- 
plary. She was down her desk her 
office whenever was possible, graciously 
receiving all who came see her, reading 
her letters, dictating answers, assisting 
with the advice and counsel which her 
long years experience made 
Her interest the smallest matters con- 
cerning the community never flagged. 
one knew how much pain she endured, 
she never complained. She retained 
her faculties amazing degree. Her 
mind was clear, her memory good, and 
her judgment excellent. Benedictine 
monk wrote: cannot say enough ad- 
miration the way she suffered gave 
courage. Even when she was stooped 
with infirmity, there was lessening 
dignity her, dignity that was not con- 
scious, but reminded often the 
great nuns our Order, the detach- 
ment the great women the Bible.” 

God called her Himself April 19, 
during the joyous Easter season, when 
the air was full spring and exultant 
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alleluias. long journey came 
end quietly and peacefully, while Father 
Francis Broderick, the chaplain, was lead- 
ing the prayers for the dying, and the 
community, assembled around her, sor- 
rowful but bowed resignation the 
Divine Will, answered them. forth, 
Christian soul,” they prayed, 
this world, the name God the Father 
Almighty, Who created thee; the name 
God the Son, Who redeemed thee; 


the name God the Holy Spirit, Who 
sanctified thee; the name the angels, 
archangels, thrones, dominations, cheru- 
bim and seraphim; the name the 
patriarchs, and prophets, the holy 
apostles and evangelists, the holy mar- 
tyrs and confessors, the holy monks and 
hermits, the holy virgins, and all the 
saints God. Let thy place this day 
peace, and thy abode holy Sion; 
through Christ our Lord. Amen.” 
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HIS great occasion. Its impor- 
tance derives from the fact that you 
are today closing significant period 
your lives and starting new and un- 
charted course. The past full 
memories and accomplishments; the fu- 
ture charged with hope and with wonder 
what will bring. 

When was little boy father 
taught play simple game cards 
called Authors. the deck was pic- 
ture man who had written book 
called The Pleasures Hope. Not until 
grew much older did realize what 
pleasure face the future, imagine 
what may hold, brace one’s self for 
the challenge will present, savor its 
possible joys and triumphs, dream 
victory over difficulties one may meet. 

subject about which talk you today, 
the plan with which you be- 
gan your work Mount St. Scholastica 


Commencement address delivered Mount 
Scholastica College, May 31, 1951. 


the first pages your school catalogue 
right after the imposing list faculty 
members with history their academic 
work and.their degrees. doubt you 
read that plan and resolved follow it, 
builder follows the blue print drawn 
architect. Let today review 
that outline, get idea what 
may reasonably suppose you have ac- 
complished during the past few years. 
speaking the purpose the col- 
lege the catalogue says that the aim 
Mount St. Scholastica “to train its 
students methods thorough scholar- 
ship; form character according the 
principles the Catholic religion and 
scholastic philosophy; develop culti- 
vated women who are equipped lead 
rich, happy, and useful lives.” fur- 
ther states: students enjoy careful 
personal guidance and come into close 
contact with the faculty members and 
with one another environment that 
vitalizes and correlates their work and 
stimulates intellectual initiative and in- 
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dependent research.” Further, the col- 
lege endeavors give its students clear 
and strong motives for living right 
principles. The whole curriculum stress- 
the formation mind and heart the 
light Catholic ideals. aims de- 
velop leaders who will able con- 
tribute the thought their age, en- 
rich its life, and promote the welfare 
society. 

All this spells out general scheme. 
effort also made afford training 
particular fields. Vocational educa- 
tion planned with view “the special 
needs and opportunities women the 
modern For instance, the 
home economics prepare students 
become homemakers. Training 
aesthetic appreciation cultivates their 
tastes and guides them the use 
leisure time.” The departments music 
and education qualify those who have 
talents those fields. wide and im- 
pressive range courses the arts and 
sciences affords adequate preparation for 
specialized training schools. 
the same time there offered broad 
knowledge the past and appreciation 
contemporary civilizations. These are 
the distinction liberally educated 
mind. 

Your catalogue thus spreads out before 
excellent system general educa- 
tion. goes further. look the 
titles and description various courses, 
see what wealth material pre- 
sented received and mastered 
the students. going over this list 
was reminded the critic who had sur- 
veyed Chaucer’s poetical works and ex- 
claimed: “Here God’s plenty!” 

You graduates have been contact 
with this body learning. would take 
too long today mention all the courses 
with which you are now familiar. But 
should like celebrate your day gradu- 
ation pointing out the eminent value 
least some it, that you, well 
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those gathered here with you, may 
have increased appreciation what 
now your possession. noticed, for 
instance, the department home eco- 
nomics fewer than twenty-six courses, 
They all deal directly indirectly with 
the setting and proper management 
home. How important this is! 
more our young women had proper 
training homemaking, marriage, and 
the care family, there would not 
the appalling divorce rate that disgraces 
our country. 

observe also goodly number 
courses library work. Here have 
great treasure. trust that most 
you have learned the value library, 
how use order keep informed 
about the subjects that modern women 
must acquainted with. The success 
democracy depends the enlighten- 
state the citizens’ minds. 
people the facts,” said Thomas Jefferson, 
“and they will make the right decisions.” 
Our nation was conceived liberty that 
was safeguarded great extent 
the wide spread information, the 
freedom dissent, the opportunity 
engage living public discussion. 
the competition the market place 
ideas, the sounder ideas will, the long 
run, win out. When James Russell Low- 
ell was serving the Court St. James 
American ambassador between 1880 
and 1885, was asked British lady: 
“How long will the American republic en- 
dure?” answered: long the 
ideas the men who made continue 
dominant.” One their basic 
ideas was the popular spread informa- 
tion. long that idea remains 
dominant our land can have some 
assurance that the republic will last. 
Not every family can afford buy all 
the books and periodicals needed keep 
informed. But most are within 
reach libraries, and can wisely and 
tactfully see that these libraries are 
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stocked with essential books and publi- 
cations. 

able bring our knowledge bear 
the problems which confront us. One 
easy way for women achieve this 
join the League Women Voters. 
That one the most active and effec- 
tive organizations for women our land. 
undertakes get women interested 
the questions the day, dicuss 
them, enable them vote intelligently 
candidates and issues. Catholic wom- 
with education such you pos- 
sess have great and valuable contribu- 
tion make such program. you 
subscribe and read magazine like 
America The Commonweal, you will 
have first-rate and authoritative organ 
fact and opinion from the Catholic 
point view. 

When looked into the description 
your courses philosophy, was glad 
see, besides the conventional list, 
special course entitled Life Problems. 
The course specifies first all study 
faith. what General MacArthur 
has referred more than once recent 
years his speeches: the problem peace 
basically theological. That have 
believe and obey God before 
can hope remedy the world’s ills. 

The president New York’s Union 
Theological Seminary, Dr. Henry Van 
Deusen, concurs with the General. 
his book, God Education, published this 
month, calls for fundamental re- 
versal the whole philosophy educa- 
tion the United States. points out 
that what needed the schools our 
country great return religion from 
the primary grades the universities— 
not merely course itself, but also 
guiding principle the whole educa- 
tional process. asserts: “Our world 
cries pitiably for the fruits Christian 
Faith. What required what alone 
might prove adequate revolution, 


conversion, about-face, both the 
assumptions and the goals our living.” 
have purposely quoted the views 
these two non-Catholics show that our 
Church not alone teaching that God 
and the things God must have place 
the lives all our people. How heart- 
ening for today remember that 
your Benedictine training does not need 
the revolution conversion which Dr. 
Van Deusen speaks. Since the sixth cen- 
tury the Benedictine plan has always 
been put God first. 

The course referred while ago, 
Life Problems, goes the considera- 
tion the following interesting and time- 
discussions: practicing broad-minded- 
ness; keeping life-motives high; making 
spiritual headway; choosing life work; 
choosing life mate; courting and enter- 
ing wedlock; living wedlock; parent- 
hood; working with others; taking care 
health; the use leisure time; the 
problem mixed-marriage. May 
fondly hope that you have entered into 
these important discussions actively and 
that you have emerged instructed and 
fully resolved put into practice what 
you have learned. 

should like take occasion today 
say something you graduates and 
this audience about the influence the 
teachers under whom you have been study- 
ing for the past few years. These teach- 
ers are what Our Lord calls “the salt 
the earth.” Aldous Huxley calls them 
theocentric saints. That means people 
the whole whose lives centered 
God. Anyone who lives this kind life 
bound reflect his character and 
make felt when deals with others. 

There are certain qualities soul which 
are typical the God-centered saint. 
First all, there what called detach- 
ment: being foot-loose from ordinary ties 
with worldly affairs. Consequent upon 
this certain lofty serenity mind. 
peace give you,” said Our Lord. 
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His saints have it. Inviolable truthful- 
ness and total absence fear are likewise 
outstanding marks the saints. All these 
qualities enormously reinforce the doc- 
trine they teach and give them strange 
kind uncoercive, but none the less com- 
pelling authority over all who know them. 
This influence, course, moral and 
spiritual, and associated with none 
the ordinary social sanctions power, 
position, and wealth. 

Besides the power teachers whose 
lives are dedicated God, there another 
factor which must taken into account 
when wish appraise the work 
Benedictine school. For want better 
word educators have come call 
“tradition.” was force that was 
recognized the great schools which had 
their rise the Middle Ages: Paris, 
Oxford, Cambridge, Salamanca, Bologna, 
Cracow, and Prague and later Harvard, 
Halle, Charterhouse. the general 
foundations, schools, colleges, universi- 
ties, must add the special institution— 
even military establishments like West- 
point, St. Cyr, and Sandhurst; research 
centers such The Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study; the schools Rome and 
Athens. All have placed the imprint 
their spirit upon their students: Aquinas, 
Colet, Erasmus, More, down Churchill, 
Roosevelt, MacArthur, and 
these and thousands others have gone 
out from their Alma Maters with the 
schools’ stamp indelibly marked upon 
them. They never outlive the influence 
their schools’ spirit. You, dear 
graduates, have the hallmark Mount 
St. Scholastica you. Look upon 
badge distinction and augury 
good things come. 

Let inspect this strange influence 
little more closely. Tradition not 
entity define. But present, mak- 
ing itself felt during the time the stu- 
dents are under its spell and their sub- 
sequent careers. How does work out? 
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How does affect character and shape 
destinies? 

will point out few the ways 
which works its magic. Encourage- 
ment the first. freshman, for in- 
stance, comes the Mount from Paxico, 
Purcell, Peoria. She nervous and 
self-distrustful. Students this type 
not realize their own talents and un- 
tapped resources. Gradually they be- 
come acquainted with what older girls 
have accomplished. They realize that 
they expand their minds and use all 
their energies, they too can have careers 
and achieve the same success those 
who have gone before. Ambition and 
resoluteness take the place provincial 
attitudes and diffidence. Seeing what 
others have done spurs them 
well better. 

Life school like this, sooner later, 
brings realization (almost unconsciously 
the student’s part) how diligence, 
initiative and leadership she can attain 
eminence. Thinking about the careers 
former students, sometimes hearing 
stories about them, seeing them inspires 
the younger girl strive reach thesame 
goals. The fact that Rose Conway, who 
used Mountie, works the White 
House confidential secretary Presi- 
dent Truman can suggest many stu- 
dent who here now, that one does not 
have back the boredom and ob- 
scurity Hickory Corners but that one 
can work out career. 

Another priceless heritage the Bene- 
dictine tradition sense order. 
other element the Rule St. Benedict 
likely seep down through the 
minds the teaching staff the minds 
the students sense the necessi- 
that all lives there must exist organiza- 
tion and living based upon corporate 
effort. That value evident family 
life, business, civic affairs, and 
our lives members the Church. The 
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Sisters’ subjection their Mother Superi- 
or, the superior’s obedience the Church, 
are felt the pulse the whole school. 
one fails notice that throb, and 
one leaves without some appreciation 
the importance order. 

Closely allied this the idea re- 
sponsibility. St. Benedict his Rule 
emphasizes obedience the religious sub- 
ject the superior and the responsibility 
the superior God’s awful judgment, 
the students are gradually imbued with 
solemn conviction responsibili- 
ties citizens and Christians. 

feel sure that the valiant women 
seventy-five, fifty, twenty-five years 
ago have left their stamp upon the tradi- 
tion the Mount and that generations 
students yet unborn will profit 
what those wonderful women did through 
the workings the near miracle have 
been discussing your school tradition. 

most eloquent and touching example, 
refined and delicate mood the spirit 
developed the Mount, found some 
time ago the pages the Benedictine 
Review published here. dis- 
tinguished graduate this school. She 
has caught something far finer than what 
taught books. How happy the 
Mount can that someone could 
beautifully express the spirit this school. 
read: 


PRAYER THE 


Make not the world for me, but for Thee— 
not remake mountain, touch star, 
send the rain into the desert, Lord— 
Thy things are lovely they are. 


Make not the world for me, but like the world 
valleys, the heights, oh, let sing— 
Wherever sunlight falls strong winds blow— 
The story Thy love everything. 


Make not the world for me; this prayer 
Not taught, know, God, any school— 
But have loved Thy ways; Thou not scorn 
prayer seeming fashioned fool.* 


remains for say word about 
some your former students whose work 


Sister Faith Schuster, O.S.B., the 
Benedictine Review, (July, 1946). 


have been position know and 
hold admiration. propose their 
labors you inspiration and chal- 
lenge. deserves recognition and grati- 
tude. 

The Republic Mexico overwhelm- 
ingly Catholic. Through series ironical 
accidents history the people are desper- 
ately need Catholic education. About 
seven years ago Reverend Mother Lucy, 
happy memory, sent little group 
her Sisters set school Mexico 
City. The work which they began has 
succeeded beyond her fondest expecta- 
tions. The Sisters there have built 
beautiful new school, have purchased 
adequate home, and have present 
enrollment more than 1100 students. 
There are thirteen Sisters the new com- 
munity. They have thirteen more 
lay teachers assist them. They also 
employ technical director from the 
Federal Department Education that 
their school can comply with all the essen- 
tial requirements the school laws the 
Republic. They have won the hearts 
their patrons and the respect the people 
who know them. Whenever any major 
problem arises that requires the counsel 
direction civil authorities Mother 
Mildred goes directly the President 
Mexico, Senor Miguel Aleman. She has 
found him friend and helper. 

not think the life the Sisters 
there easy one. Their work hard; 
their hours are long. suspect the ache 
exile their hearts. But the beauti- 
ful and loving Lady Guadalupe has 
called them something that very 
dear the heart her Divine Son. 
Four hundred and twenty years ago this 
year she came the hill Tepeyac 
start her work for her children, the people 
Mexico. She still watches over those 
children. When the time was ripe she 
summoned her daughters from Atchison 
help her under the very shadow her 
majestic basilica and under the protec- 
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tion her power. 

When remember that the minds 
some Americans this venture was once 
looked upon unwise and when think 
the enemies religion who times 
past dreamed Mexico without the 
Catholic faith, recall also the heroic 
work these Benedictine women who 
were sent from this hallowed house, 
the Indian, Juan Diego, and his people. 
Then there come mind the im- 
mortal words St. Paul, who wrote 


his friends Corinth: foolish things 
the world has God chosen put 
shame the ‘wise’, and the weak things 
the world has God chosen put shame 
the strong, and the base things the 
world and the despised has God chosen, 
and the things that are not, bring 
naught the things that are.” Cor. 
27-28) 

Farewell, dear graduates. May God 
speed you, may God bless you, may God 
keep you always. 


The Church Builds the Country Community 


Tue Rev. Epwin O’Hara, D.D. 


IHEODORE Roosevelt always gener- 

ously acknowledged his indebtedness 
for ideas the rural field the states- 
men who had established the Irish Agri- 
cultural Organization Society nearly twen- 
years earlier. had personal acquain- 
tance with the triumvirate who were re- 
sponsible for the promotion that move- 
ment. these the best known was Sir 
Horace Plunkett who spent decade 
ranching Montana the same time 
that Theodore Roosevelt was similarly 
employed Dakota, namely, the 
1880’s. was not, however, until the 
winter 1905-1906 that Horace Plun- 
kett, during frequent visits the White 
House, exchanged his thoughts rural 
philosophy with the President. his 
articles the Outlook, later published 
book entitled Problems the 
United States, Sir Horace asserted that 
his movement anticipated the lines the 
well-known the President: 


Address delivered the annual meeting the 
American Catholic Sociological Society Chi- 
cago, December, 1950. 
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“Better farming, better business, better 
living.” 

met Plunkett his subsequent visits 
America and became acquainted with 
his most distinguished collaborators 
the Irish Agricultural Organization Socie- 
Dublin 1925. Deeply treasured 
memory visit with George Wil- 
liam Russell, the famous AE, his edi- 
torial office the Statesman, and 
with the third member the group, the 
Jesuit educator, Father Thomas Finlay. 

Plunkett, his book, Problems 
the United States, makes the curious 
and thought-provoking observation that 
“the subordination country town 
peculiar English-speaking countries,” 
and quotes with approval the observa- 
tion the French statesman, Senator 
Jules Meline, that the “well being 
people like tree: agriculture its root, 
manufacturing and commerce 
branches.” 

These convictions, shared and express- 
both Plunkett and Theodore Roose- 
velt, make obvious that the problems 
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rural life stressed his message the 
President, forty years ago, are challenge 
both enlightened citizenship and 
civil government. may not 
clear, however, why the Church should 
single out agriculture among all the fields 
economic endeavor for her special con- 
cern. Religion raises the standard 
justice and charity wherever human be- 
ings earn their living association with 
their fellows. The social doctrine reli- 
gion must applied every field 
economics. But why specifically there 
Catholic Rural Conference? That, 
presume, the question expected 
answer this address. answer 
asking what the most important pro- 
duct the country community? 

The imagination goes once the 
fields wheat and corn, the flocks 
sheep, the herds cattle and hogs, the 
fruit orchards and the forests. Obvious- 
ly, the prime product the country 
food and fibre, the raw products which 
city industry refines for use. 

Such statement overlooks most im- 
portant contribution country life. 
The rural community supplies the life 
blood the cities. The most important 
contribution the country the crop 
children. well-known fact that 
any city America, left dependent 
upon its own birth rate, would dying 
its feet. Its population would shrink, 
its industries would into permanent 
decline. 

When began the studies which led 
the Catholic Rural Life Conference, 
noted the 1910 census, the latest figures 
then available, that rural and urban popu- 
lations the United States were reported 
almost equal number, practically 
fifty-fifty. But the school population 
that year was approximately sixty per 
cent rural and forty per cent urban. 
These figures told the story then and the 
same tendencies persist today. Children 
are more numerous the country; the 


rural family the source the growth 
our national population. 

The farm the natural habitat 
strong, united, vigorous, and prolific fami- 
life. Between the Judeo-Christian 
religious tradition and such family life 
have described, there historically 
and philosophically mutual bond 
offense and defense. Whatever weakens 
religion undermines the family; whatever 
weakens the monogamic family deterio- 
rates the spiritual forces society and 
leads national collapse. The stake 
religion rural life its concern for the 
three vital institutions human society— 
the home, the church, and the state. 

What, then, the view the Catholic 
Church, the rural problem? is, basi- 
cally, the problem keeping actively 
the rural community larger percentage 
the intelligent and spiritually minded 
boys and girls who are born there. Only 
such population will able vitalize 
the rural community and solve the econo- 
mic, social, and religious question the 
larger percentage intelligent farm 
born and bred boys and girls the field 
agriculture. obvious that not all 
the children born the farm can reason- 
ably expected remain there. There 
surplus that must overflow into the 
city for the benefit both country and 
city. unnecessary point out that 
successful farming requires working 
knowledge scientific principles —chemi- 
cal and biological well capacity 
for business management and mechanical 
skill, combination rarely demanded 
other occupations. Farming 
talent and character far above the aver- 
better business, and better living” 
earnestly desired Theodore Roosevelt 
1909 for the farm America. 

What motives can the Church offer 
and what methods can she use induce 
larger percentage the intelligent and 
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capable boys and girls remain the 
land? the first place, the country 
pastor must realize the challenge his 
position, for the key figure the 
aim the Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference build ten thousand spiritu- 
ally strong country parishes. must 
realize that wholesome rural community 
must have high percentage intelligent 
and conscientious men and women. Con- 
sequently, will address himself the 
task inducing the most intelligent boys 
and girls remain the community. 
will counsel parents provide oppor- 
tunities for their boys and girls begin 
farming either their own community 
another farming area. will like- 
wise encourage parents prepare their 
children serve one the many fields 
the agricultural professions. 

But what motives can the rural pastor 
offer restrain the rush his intelligent 
and imaginative boys and girls the 
professions and the attractions city 
course, can tell the truth 
about city life for the multitudes city 
life with its worries and anxieties, with its 
uncertain employment 
housing, its temptations and its heart- 
aches. Such line argument frequent- 
reiterated would dismal recital 
and might attributed prejudice 
personal disappointment. Besides, 
negative approach and cannot provide 
satisfactory basis for positive move- 
ment. 

would perhaps better for the 
country pastor present city life its 
best and then show that rural life prefer- 
able it. The country pastor might 
well present three sound considerations 
the people his parish which will win 
the substantial approval the group 
must especially address. Keep 
mind, however, that the pastor ad- 
dress himself this matter the most 
intelligent and and girls 
his parish. 
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The country pastor can influence the 
youth his parish repeating vari- 
ous occasions and different words the 
idea that economic independence the 
best safeguard for intellectual indepen- 
dence, the prerequisite for enlightened 
mind and liberal culture. may tell 
them the conclusions Dr. Dexter 
Merriam Keezer expressed his recent 
book, The Light That Flickers. Dr. Kee- 
zer, formerly president one our well- 
known liberal arts colleges, despairs 
liberal education the absence fairly 
widespread economic independence which 
thinks virtually unattainable 
modern city industry. Dr. Keezer 
solicitous for liberal education order 
resist “the impact forces which now 
powerfully tend make sheep out 
the citizenry.” education,” 
writes, “is not for the ‘yes’ men 
which the sweep forces created 
modern industrialism tends strongly 
make us.” 

The modern pastor will observe that 
the widest distribution economic in- 
the farm families who own their own 
farms. They are owners productive 
property and are not dependent for their 
living upon the whims and opinions 
others matter.how powerful. “If you, 
young men and women,” the pastor 
may say, “wish have the intellectual 
independence which comes 
ownership productive property, seek 
the ownership one the five mil- 
lion farms this country.” the 
counsel less authority than Pope 
Leo XIII. his famous encyclical 
the Condition Labor,” advises the 
laboring man save his earnings and 
purchase farm that might enjoy 
economic independence for himself and 
his family. 

The zealous country pastor will 
often the opportunity presents itself 
remind young people that next the 
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ownership productive property the 
most desirable thing for intelligent 
person that self-employed. Such 
the status the farm family. ac- 
cepts responsibility for its own conduct; 
exercises its own initiative throughout 
the week, month and year. chooses 
the time seeding and harvest. 
does not have its every working hour dic- 
tated foremen, supervisors, and bosses 
does the urban family industrial life, 
but with its head erect, the rural family 
chooses its path, wins its own success, and 
accepts responsibility for its failures. 
Such the life for intelligent, imagina- 
tive, and competent men and women. 
Such the life five million farm families 
who share opportunity equalled no- 
where else the world. 

the third place, the country pastor 
will earnestly strive show young people 
that the greatest natural good the 
world the perpetuation ones’ own 
personality one’s children. The Old 
Testament points out that the richest 
earthly reward was found children: 
“You shall see your children’s children 
the third and fourth generation.” 
Time has not dimmed the happiness 
which springs from seeing one’s own per- 
sonality reflected the features one’s 
own children. All other earthly consola- 
tions and joys are trivial comparison 
with the deep happiness father and 
mother surrounded their children. 
There is, course, supernatural motive 
often expressed St. Paul which may 
reasonably chosen instead the natural 
ties home and children. But certainly 
the supreme natural good not 
found fame, wealth amusement but 
the joys family and children. 

That the rural community the 
environment the family 
recognized every serious student. 
would refer you Sociology 
Sorokin and Zimmerman. The city 
environment war with the family. 


The family not needed for the urban 
occupation. The hotel, the restaurant, 
and the laundry easily usurp the place 
the home. The interests the wife 
the city are entirely extrinsic the 
husband’s occupation with which 
general she has slight acquaintance. 
Children the city are liability. 
have child involves the-deliberate choice 
not have automobile some other 
convenience possessed one’s neighbors. 
Divorce city institution. 

the other hand, the farm the 
friend family life. Husband and wife 
and children find their lives unified 
the occupation which they earn their 
living. They have the same economic, 
social, and intellectual interests. Addi- 
tional children are definite asset. 
Divorce practically unknown rural 
life. strong family tradition gradually 
forms the minds and characters child- 
ren. 

The country pastor will well ad- 
vise and encourage the intelligent and 
imaginative youth his parish remain 
the land. will enable them see 
that the rural community furnishes the 
best hope genuine happiness for them. 
the course moderately long pas- 
torate will have woven rural social 
fabric, centered the parish church, 
where the young folk will have plighted 
their vows, and from which radiates 
influence that spreads school, recrea- 
tion, business, and civic life. Here 
the rural community laid the impreg- 
citizenry, namely, wide distribution 
private owership productive property; 
here the sense responsibility and initi- 
ative necessary for free people will 
developed atmosphere self-em- 
ployment; here the strong, unified, whole- 
some, prolific family life which Theo- 
dore Roosevelt acclaimed vigorously 
and with such wisdom his message 
forty years ago here this country 
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community such family life will flourish 
the strengthening the moral fibre 
the nation. 

The rural pastor will instruct his people 
that they are God’s stewards the cul- 
tivation their land. will endeavor 
make them realize that they should 
strive conscientiously transmit the soil 
undiminished fertility future genera- 
tions. will teach them that neither 
erosion nor soil depletion, through greed, 
permissible good stewards the 
Master. The pastor will teach them also 
that they must use every just means 
strengthen the position the single 
family farm; that special governmental 
assistance should general restricted 
farms capable being operated 
single family, lest giving bonuses 
merely commercial operators the govern- 
ment may bring destruction the rural 
family which, once destroyed, could with 
difficulty ever renewed. 

this vibrant rural community, co- 
operative enterprises will fostered 
Christian mode industry. “Bear 
one another’s burdens and you shall 
fulfill the law The farming 
population will not misled into re- 
garding cooperatives merely ad- 
vantageous economic arrangement; they 
will understand that the most necessary 
antecedents, well the most valuable 
products cooperation, are the moral 
and social order. however, out 
sense their Christian responsibility for 
the common good, they embark upon 
some cooperative enterprise, they will 
rewarded not merely with better in- 
come, but they will find that they have 
built community that will challenge the 
interest intelligent and imaginative 
boys and girls. 

such rural community the youth 


will receive religious education from 


petent teachers. The life and teachings 
Christ will their inspiration. The 
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boys will feel home Joseph’s work- 
shop side side with the young carpen- 
ter who teaches them the dignity 
labor; the girls will formed the school 
Mary, the model maidens and 
daily religious school, provision should 
made supplement the Sunday 
school with religious vacation school. 

was 1923 the occasion the 
St. Louis meeting the American Coun- 
try Life Association that group imbued 
with thoughts such these about the 
religious significance the relation 
the farm the family, established the 
Catholic Rural Life Conference. well 
recall the sentiment expressed that 
meeting the Venerable Bishop Vincent 
Wehrle Bismarck, North Dakota. 
“Country life,” said the Bishop, who had 
spent forty years missionary 
North Dakota, about something 
was voicing the Bene- 
dictine tradition held the seventh cen- 
tury St. Nathalen Northumbria, 
whom written that “he prayed while 
plowed and considered that among all 
the activities the world, the cultivation 
the soil comes nearest heavenly con- 
templation.” 

told the patron saint the 
Catholic rural life movement, St. Isidore, 
that because his prayer and his faith 
God two angels labored his side 
the fields, and accomplished the work 
three. This legend may well convey 
the truth that rural economics aided 
religion and wholesome family life, 
society will reap immeasurable benefit; 
agriculture, the root the tree national 
life, will sound,.and its branches— 
commerce and industry will flourish 
and prosper. Such, may add, were the 
views Theodore Roosevelt and their 
validity for American country life has 
not diminished during the past forty 
years. 
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Recent Visit Subiaco and Monte Cassino 


the privileges most welcomed 

all Benedictines the opportuni- 
visit the two places most closely 
associated with the name St. Bene- 
dict Subiaco, the scene his early 
religious life, and Monte Cassino, where 
spent his last twenty years, and wrote 
his immortal Rule for monks. 

Subiaco situated about fifty miles 
northeast Rome. The ancient high- 
way leading from the Eternal City 
winds around the Apennine 
and neared the town could see 
that had been terribly damaged the 
war. Subiaco episcopal see, and its 
beautiful cathedral was half destroyed 
repeated bombings. met the Bishop 
Subiaco, who also the Abbot the 
nearby monastery, walking among the 
ruins, supervising the work recon- 
struction. was pouring rain, and 
first mistook him for one the labor- 
ers. humbly asked pray that 
God would enable him complete the 
work and see his once magnificent cathe- 
dral rededicated the honor and glory 
Almighty God. With funds supplied 
for the most part the Holy Father, 
part the stately structure has already 
been rebuilt. 

Proceeding few miles, rounded 
sharp turn the mountain road and 
suddenly found ourselves face face 
with the monastery Subiaco, whose 
correct title the Abbey St. Scholasti- 
ca, name given honor St. Bene- 
dict’s twin sister. St. Gregory tells 
that between the years 511 and 529, while 
was still Subiaco, St. Benedict 
established twelve monasteries, and 


each placed twelve nionks, over whom 
appointed prior. Subiaco one 
these twelve monasteries which was built 
for the great number who flocked 
St. Benedict before envious hearts and 
slanderous tongues forced him leave 
his beloved retreat and seek more peace- 
ful surroundings hundred miles south- 
ward. Subiaco, the name implies, 
lies the foot what was once im- 
mense lake, constructed the Romans 
for their water supply. The ancient dam 
that impeded the flow the Anio River 
now gone, but the ruins the Roman 
forts and castles still dot the bank 
either side. Among these the castle 
Nero, one the most vicious and per- 
sistent persecutors the Church. 

The monastery Subiaco, like many 
the religious houses Europe, still 
shows the effects the war. The Abbey 
was severely damaged bombs, but has 
been rebuilt. joined the monks 
their frugal meal dinner, and were 
happy see the refectory filled with 
young boys, twelve years age and up- 
ward, some them candidates for the 
secular priesthood the diocese Subi- 
aco, others studying for the Abbey St. 
Scholastica. The latter were. garbed 
the Benedictine habit and seemed full 
joy preparing themselves under the 
care their monastic tutors carry out 
the ideals “Ora labora” which St. 
Benedict himself inaugurated his first 
monastic foundation. 

The ultimate goal our pilgrimage 
was the Sacro Speco Holy Cave St. 
Benedict, the place which the noble 
lad fled from the lust and license Rome, 
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and where spent three years prayer 
and penance, living hermit and all 
unconsciously getting ready for the great 
task God had store for him. The Holy 
Cave lies near the top the mountain, 
some two thousand feet above the monas- 
tery Subiaco. Thither made our 
way foot teeming rain. Once 
the summit, however, felt amply re- 
‘paid for the efforts made reach it. 
The monks, who belong the Abbey 
the foot the mountain but who live 
the shrine take care pilgrimages, re- 
ceived most cordially. They showed 
everything the ancient frescoes, the 
bramble bushes still growing where, 
St. Gregory tells us, St. Benedict cast 
when sorely tempted, the rose 
bush which, according legend, was 
planted St. Francis Assisi when 
visited the shrine seven hundred years 
after the death St. Benedict, the grotto 
where the youthful Benedict poured forth 
his heart love and praise God. 
particularly beautiful statue white 
stone depicts the young saint medita- 
tion and prayer within the Cave itself, 
while magnificent church completes the 
inspiring picture. 

one the walls adjacent the 
cave large and beautiful stone slab 
bearing message heartening every 
missionary-minded Benedictine. runs 
follows: 


Here his teaching the shepherds 
the hills who flocked him great 
numbers and his life intense 
prayer, St. Benedict joined the office 
the apostles the life the hermits, 
thus setting the pattern for twofold 
way life for sons. 


From this cave, continues the in- 
scription, St. Benedict taught the shep- 
herds the words Eternal Life, “thus 
establishing the norm for the apostolic 
labors his who, imitation 
their master, converted and confirmed 
the Faith most the nations 
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the West. Some the leaders these 
armies missionary monks” 


St. Augustine who preached the glad 

tidings the Gospel the English. 

St. Boniface the German people. 

St. Ansgar and St. Rembert the 

Danes and the Swedes. 

St. Leander the Visigoths Spain. 

St. Suitbert the Frisians and West- 

phalians. 
St. Ludgar and St. Sturmius the 
Saxons. 

St. Adalbert the Czechs and the 
Poles. 

St. Willibrord the Bulgarians. 

St. Amandus and St. Livinus the 
Flemish. 

St. Otho the Pomeranians. 

St. Gerard the Hungarians. 

St. Bruno the Prussians. 

St. Killian and St. Rupert the French 

St. Wolfgang the Austrians and the 

Lombards. 
St. Boniface, surnamed ‘the Man 
Fire’, the Russians. 

St. Corbinian many the Teutons 

and the Gauls. 

The disciples St. Benedict likewise 
appeared heralds the Faith the 
Americas upon the discovery that con- 
tinent and shortly after Australia. 


left the Holy Cave, saw 
plaque with inscription Latin con- 
taining the promises which, according 
ancient tradition, God made St. Bene- 
dict. They are follows: 

The monks St. Benedict will en- 
dure the end the world. 

the end time, one his sons 
will Pope and will accomplish much 
good. 

Monks who persevere their voca- 
tion until death are assured salvation. 

Persecutors the monks St. 
Benedict will die untimely deaths. 

All the friends St. Benedict will 
have happy end.” 

Our visit the early home St. Bene- 
dict was brief. would have wished 
linger longer, but night was falling 
hastened down the mountain side and 
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back Rome ready for the next 
day’s trip Monte Cassino. 


Monte Cassino one the larger 
mountains the Apennine range. 
located ninety miles south Rome 
the road Naples. Crowning its lofty 
heights the monastery Monte Cas- 
sino. The little fiat met the 
station and brought the summit 
The first thing that caught 
our eye reached the top the 
mountain was the huge poster bearing 
large letters this brief sentence from the 
which freely trans- 
lated is, note that are here 
work and not worry.” 

The thirty monks who comprise the 
monastic community live 
constructed shelter close the ruins 
their ancient monastery. The abbey was 
totally demolished save one tower; all 
else waste rubble. was literally 
bombed off the face the earth during 
World War II. The alleged reason for 
the bombing was that German soldiers 
were housed there, but the Abbot assured 
that there was never German soldier 
the monastery. Mark Clark, Com- 
mander the American troops before 
Monte Cassino, his book Calculated 
Risk, frankly states, say that the bomb- 
ing the Abbey (Monte Cassino) was 
mistake and say with full knowledge 
the controversy that has raged around 
the episode.” The citizens Cassino 
unanimously hold the British responsible 
and voice their conviction uncertain 
language. the Allies bypassed 
the mountain after they had destroyed 
the monastery. None the monks were 


killed, but several hundred civilians from 


neighboring towns who had sought shel- 
ter and protection within the walls lost 
their lives and were buried beneath the 
Seventy thousand out the one 


hundred thousand precious manuscripts 
that enriched the abbey library were de- 
stroyed. Countless works art and 
sculpture that the monks had accumulated 
over centuries were totally annihilated. 
Broken stone rubble twelve feet deep, 
covering area five acres, all that 
remains Monte Cassino. But the 
monks are not disheartened. With 
meager aid supplied the government 
and small benefactions from friends all 
over Italy, they have already cleared part 
the mountain top, dug down the old 
foundations and rebuilt the walls ap- 
proximately one-third the former struc- 
ture. 

removing the debris what was 
once the beautiful mosaic crypt contain- 
ing the relics St. Benedict and St. 
Scholastica, the monks discovered large 
and powerful bomb that had penetrated 
within foot the sacred sepulchre 
but had not exploded. They carefully 
removed the bomb and emptied its 
death-dealing explosives. With the ap- 
proval the Pope, and surrounded 
church dignitaries, leading archeologists, 
medical men, and scientists Italy, 
Abbot Monte Cassino open- 
the grave St. Benedict. The tomb 
had not been disturbed for over three 
hundred years. was covered 
broken stone slab bearing the words: 
Inside were three caskets: wooden one 
which was metal casket somewhat 
smaller, this turn enclosing porphyry 
casket which contained the earthly re- 
mains St. Benedict and his sister. 
The bones were carefully removed and re- 
assembled. About half the skull St. 
Benedict intact, the other half miss- 
ing. may well that the missing 
half the portion the relics St. Bene- 
dict that has been venerated for many 
centuries the Abbey Fleury 
France. The jaw and facial bones and 
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the main skeletal bones are easily recog- 
nizable, but the smaller bones have turned 
into dust. 


Two truly remarkable phenomena came 
light assembling the bones St. 
Benedict. The bones the thumb and 
all the fingers the left hand, and the 
middle finger the right hand have total- 
disintegrated. The bones the thumb 
and the forefinger the right hand, 
however, are whole and entire, even the 
lesser joints. These were the members 
which the saint undoubtedly used 
writing his Holy Rule. 


Equally amazing the fact that the 
larynx, which not bony structure 
all and which quickly decays after death, 
has become ossified and natural and 
complete life. The larynx is, 
course, the instrument speech, the 
voice-box man. May not see 
this sign God’s special intervention, 
and indication that the voice St. 
Benedict will continue speak man 
down through the centuries has done 
for the past fourteen hundred years? 


Another extraordinary incident con- 
nected with the Roman Tower 
St. Benedict.” This tower, which 


MOTHER LUCY 
What weary days she counted her cup, 


square building twenty feet width 
and about forty feet height, formerly 
formed one corner the monastic quar- 
ters. was the only part the abbey 
that dated back St. Benedict’s time. 
this tower St. Benedict lived and pray- 
and wrote his Holy Rule. Miraculous- 
ly, the tower was untouched the general 
destruction and stands today has 
stood for the past fourteen hundred years, 
Verily, the tower the stump out 
which the new branch will grow, accord- 
ing the age-old motto engraved 
the coat arms Monte Cassino, 
cisa “If the tree cut 
down, the stump will sprout forth new 
branches.” 

Judging from the skeletal remains 
St. Benedict, was tall stature, six 
feet two three inches height, while 
his twin sister was comparatively small, 
scarcely five feet height. The relics 
St. Benedict and St. Scholastica are 
guarded very carefully the present im- 
provised monastery, awaiting the day 
when new sanctuary may made 
ready for them, and they may again rest 
peacefully side side still more 
worthy crypt which the good monks hope 
prepare for them. 


And how she told them surely, hour hour 
pain, undaunted, shall never know; 
what sweet traffic held her spirit 
Until the tree had borne its final flower, 

And scattered every seed had sow. 
There was trace hidden fire let fall, 
sign conflict passed that cloistered wall 
Except her smile. price was paid for that, 
hidden price that equalled all its rare 
Invention, and its gently healing care. 

The Sun shone through her smiling where she sat 
And gave her all all who’d have her give— 
Her smile halo and way live. 
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Tributes Mother Lucy 


MONG the many tributes paid 
the memory Mother Lucy, 
select excerpts from three them. They 
suggest the rich personality and multiple 
activities the “Valiant Woman,” the 
Mother, the leader, the devoted teacher. 
“Her passing leaves great void 
this Community. Her sympathetic, lov- 
able nature will sadly missed. Her 
confreres more than fifty years will 
feel most deeply her death, but the 
younger members the Community, 
whom she was Mother every sense 
the name, will share greatly their 
sorrow. 
“But not alone the good Sisters who 
will mourn the death Mother Lucy. 
The thousands young women who 


matriculated the Academy and the 
College, who knew the true character 
Mother Lucy and loved her for her 
qualities mind and heart, mourn her 
passing. 

“The people this community, many 
whom were her pupils St. Louis 
College, and many from afar, who came 
visit their daughters school 
the convent, will mourn 
(Funeral Sermon delivered the Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Eugene Vallely.) 

understanding, devotion and graci- 
ousness, her kindly manner knit together 
the faculty learned educators and in- 
spired the students who enrolled far be- 
yond capacity. The Rule St. Bene- 
dict well the virtue this great 


MOTHER LUCY 


shall not say you rest, after the years, 

Here where the green grass waves, 

Where winds blow clover scent from off the fields, 
And where stone attempts tell 

The Beauty the faithful, loving years. 


shall not say you sleep where evergreen 

Marks off the fourteen stations that God walked, 
That men could through darkness and through pain 
Into the Light Resurrection Day. 


not find you here, 


Although kneel before the Earth that holds 
The valiant vessel God’s praise. 

You are not here; our hearts strain for the voice: 


only for year—” 


‘C’ will do, earned for 
your Mother well?” 


You are not here, but the Gate God 


Watching for us. 


might hard for some that road fourteen stations— 


And you are Mother still. 


You want Home. 


Sister Faith Schuster, O.S.B. 
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Saint were remarkably emulated her 
life. Truly she was instrument for 
the love peace and the principles 
Jesus Christ. Many are the lessons 
may learn from her; flowers many vir- 
tues culled from her life. Hers was 
saintly beauty, extraordinary fideli- 
ty, spirit sacrifice and tireless work 
from morning till late night.” (Editorial 
The Southern Cross, April 26, 1951.) 


“Mother Lucy Dooley, who died yester- 
day, will remembered best the older 
generation Atchison dear teacher 
St. Louis College, former parochial 
grade school here. She will always 
occupy that special niche reserved the 


human heart for favorite childhood 
instructor. 

Her career teacher will recall many 
things her great capacity for imparting 
knowledge her kindness, understand- 
ing, and infinite patience the way she 
carried around the little tots the loving 
touch her hand tousled children’s 
heads her kindly discipline her 
gracious manner her warm-hearted 
smile and abounding good cheer the 
way she rang the old brass school bell 
after recess and beamed the children 
they formed ranks return class. 
All these memories will cherished.” 


(John Buckley, Daily Globe, 
April 20, 1951.) 


Antoinette D’Orleans: Calvarian Benedictine 


Jane Frances O.S.B. 


years ago Mr. Aldous Huxley 
completed Pére Joseph 
Paris, the fascinating but enigmatic 
Capuchin mystic who was political ad- 
viser Cardinal Richelieu. This book, 
Grey Eminence, affords glimpses the 
holy princess, Antoinette d’Orléans, who, 
with Pére Joseph, founded the Congrega- 
tion Benedictines Our Lady Cal- 
vary. Here and there the same work 
one meets graphic shade flippant 
passage about the Calvarian nuns: 


These communities cloistered con- 
templatives regarded (among 
other things) powerful praying ma- 
chines, capable, put into high gear 
and worked for twenty-four hours 
day, seven days week, precipitat- 
ing, speak, out the ether, very 
considerable quantities the divine 


Upon encountering such statements, 
one likely wonder what was the origin 
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this religious congregation, and who 
was this foundress with whom the cele- 
brated Pére Joseph collaborated. 

This saintly Benedictine deserves 
better known. Although the amount 
literature concerning her French and 
German considerable, that English 
extremely Fortunately, there 
among the French works full-length 
documented biography written about 
score years ago nun the Con- 
The following account drawn 
largely from this ably-written work may 
interest. 

Antoinette d’Orléans-Longueville was 
born the Trie, France, 
the year 1572, year made further 
memorable the birth her whom 
honor Saint Jane Frances Chantal. 
Antoinette was the royal blood 
France. 

Through her father, she was descended 
from the Valois, and through her mother, 


w 


from the Bourbons. The Orléans-Lon- 
gueville line had its head the brave 
companion St. Joan Arc, Dunois. 

Antoinette’s mother, Marie Bour- 
bon, was first cousin Henry IV. 
Marie had married three times, her third 
husband being Léonor d’Orléans, duke 
Longueville, who died ten years after their 
marriage, the age thirty-three. 
their nine children, six survived their 
father. Antoinette, the second youngest, 
was the time her father’s death one 
year old. 

Antoinette’s two elder sisters, Catherine 
Longueville and Marguerite d’Estoute- 
ville, were both become very holy. 
Each refused flattering offer mar- 
riage, preferring the glory virginity. 
The sisters devoted much time prayer, 
and spent themselves works charity. 
Catherine, with establish- 
the Carmelite nuns France, and the 
bodies both sisters were entombed 
the convent which Catherine had helped 
found. 

Antoinette’s younger sister, Eléonore, 
married, and had daughter Francoise, 
who became one the first twenty-four 
Calvarian nuns. 

Before Antoinette’s birth, her mother 
had vowed God the Order Fonte- 
vrault the child she was soon bear, 
should girl. She did this from 
human well from religious motives. 
she already had two daughters, she 
thought that the third would advan- 
tageously placed this Abbey, and she 
looked forward the time when there 
might entrusted her daughter’s 
hands the abbatial cross, the most beauti- 
ful all France. these dreams,” 
writes her biographer, “were they not 
permissible the descendant St. 
Louis?” And all the more understand- 
ably, when known that that same 
abbatial cross was being held just then 
the royal hands Louise Bourbon, 
Marie’s paternal aunt. Louise was 


followed Eléonore Bourbon, Marie’s 
first cousin (and also sister-in-law, since 
her first husband was Eléonore’s brother 
Jean). 

Marie Bourbon gave her children 
education that was not only suitable 
their rank, but also profoundly Chris- 
tian. Antoinette was unusually seri- 
ous child, shunning idle pastimes, and de- 
lighting solitude, silence, prayer, and 
mortification. When she reached the 
age sixteen, she had other desire 
than consecrate herself God. 

When, however, the duke Retz 
solicited the hand this beautiful and 
intelligent princess for his son Charles 
Gondi, marquis Belle Isle, Marie 
Bourbon acceded this proposal. 
her maternal pride, she chose forget 
that she had given this child God, and 
she remained unmoved her daughter’s 
entreaties and tears. 

aged sixteen, and 
Charles, nineteen, were married Paris, 
March 1588, the presence King 
Henry III, the queen mother, Catherine 
Médicis, and the reigning queen, 
Louise Vaudemont. the civil wars 
which were agitating France that time, 
Charles had already given proof his 
valor, but, avid for pleasure, gave him- 
self wholeheartedly the folly and 
levity which reigned the Court 
Henry III. 

Antoinette stayed for while the 
frivolous Court, where her virtue, still 
more than her beauty and her spirit, made 
her the admiration all. When the 
queens permitted their maids honor 
pass the time some honorable amuse- 
ment, was always this condition, 
that was the presence the marchi- 
oness Belle Isle. 

After the assassination Henry III, 
Charles Gondi, who had been mem- 
ber the League, retired the 
Machecoul, the duchy Retz. 
might have been thought that this coun- 
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try life would bore young princess 
eighteen, but solitude had lost none its 
charm for Antoinette. 

When the marquis Belle Isle was 
near the wife loved and admired, 
became more serious and more Christian, 
but unhappily, was frequently away 
from home. the Mache- 
coul, where everything seemed breathe 
peace, Antoinette d’Orléans tasted bitter 
domestic anguish. Prayer was her only 
consolation, and during her husband’s ab- 
sence, she used rise night pray 
before picture the Descent from the 

Sometimes, the ardor her prayer, 
Antoinette seemed hear, formerly 
her childhood, the voice the Divine 
Master inviting her come follow Him 
the bitter road Calvary. Then she 
would ask herself, how, married she 
was, she could respond this mysterious 
call. event terrible unexpected 
was open her the way. 

Ranged under the banner the duke 
Mercouer, chief the League after the 
assassination the Guises, Charles 
Gondi signalized himself among all the 
Breton lords his zeal defending his 
party. was interested zeal, how- 
ever, because asked the price his 
service the command Mont Saint 
Michel, place several times taken and 
retaken the Leaguers and their ad- 
versaries. But the duke Mercoeur had 
already given Quéroland. 

The marquis Belle Isle would not 
renounce his ambitious desire but resolved 
surprise the place and make himself 
master it, secretly intending use 
the price his peace with Henry IV. 
This was disloyalty, and paid for 
with his life. and his band follow- 
ers were ambushed and slain Quéro- 

during the eight years her union 
with Charles, the happiness Antoinette 
d’Orléans was not always cloudless, she 
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loved her husband none the less tenderly, 
and was heart-broken his tragic death, 
She would have fled the world once 
had not been for her little sons, Henry 
and Léonor. How could she leave them? 

Besides, the example set Catherine 
Longueville and Marguerite d’Estoute- 
ville was very powerful with the widow 
Charles Gondi, their sister, 
proved the possibility attaining union 
with God while remaining outside the 
cloister. God had not had extraordina- 
designs upon this soul, evident 
that this would have been the wiser part. 

Presently, the estate demanded atten- 
tion. Two years were consumed 
settling financial affairs, found 
sorry condition. 

Capuchin who was giving the Lenten 
sermons Nantes confirmed Antoinette 
her resolve leave the world, but ad- 
vised her mitigate her austerities and 
return the Court for time. 
felt that thus she could take more effec- 
tive steps towards insuring her sons’ 
future. Paris prince wished mar- 
her, but she was already engaged 
the King Kings. 

She applied for admittance into the 
monastery the Daughters the Ave 
Maria, but her great regret, she learn- 
that these religious did not admit 
widows. 

When she returned home, her director 
spoke her the monastery the 
Feuillantines Toulouse. The Feuil- 
lants were new Cistercian family who 
had only that year opened Toulouse 
their first house for women who wished 
adopt the same rule. These religious 
had reputation for very exact ob- 
servance. This was what Antionette de- 
sired, and when she remembered that 
was the Order St. Benedict her 
mother had vowed her, she had hesita- 
tion; with the Feuillantines better than 
Fontevrault, where mitigation reigned, 
would she accomplish this vow. 
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The Feuillantines having accepted her, 
Antoinette prepared break the ties 
The day came the fall 1599 
when the heroic mother kissed her little 
sons for the last time and left them with 
their grandmother Marie. She allowed 
the boys think that slie was making 
business trip. Her caresses that day 
were more tender than usual and were 


mingled with tears, but the unsuspecting 


lads returned them with the carefree 
spirit childhood. 

Eleven years later, 1610, another 
noble widow quit the world under similar 
but more dramatic circumstances. This 
was Saint Jane Frances Chantal, who 
stepped over the body her son order 
obey the call God. But St. Francis 
Sales and good President Fremyot 
were there encourage and bless St. 
Jane, while the marchioness Belle Isle 
was alone her moment supreme im- 
molation. “That virile spirit woman’s 
wrote the English-born Capu- 
chin, Father Benet Canfield, Pére 
Joseph, referring Madame d’Orléans. 

setting out for the monastery, An- 
toinette traveled incognito, but she had 
the misfortune meeting the way the 
Bishop Bayonne, who recognized her, 
and learning her destination, tried vain 
turn her from her resolution. Piqued 
his ill-success, went his way 
giving her know that would inform 
the princes Longueville and Gon- 
her venture. 

Hardly had Antoinette been happily 
received the monastery when her rela- 
tives tried every means tear her away 
from her refuge, but vain. October 
she received the habit choir novice 
and the name Sister Antoinette St. 
Scholastica. She was now twenty-seven 
years old. 

Her relatives persisted annoying her, 
and even tried enlist the aid Henry 
IV. said that Antoinette had not 
already received the habit might have 


used his authority have her leave the 
monastery, but now she would left 
peace. 

Then they determined still higher 
and obtain Papal Brief ordering the 
princess leave. Antoinette knew that 
the Longuevilles and the Gondis 
would bold enough and influential 
enough carry this through, she fore- 
stalled them writing the Pope her- 
self and begging his protection. This 
accorded gracious reply, calming all 
her fears. 


Antoinette Becomes Nun 


The rigors Feuillantine life were 
not harsh enough for her eager spirit. 
Her life was constant edification all. 
Seeing the nobility her bearing, the 
nuns would sometimes forget and call 
her Madame, title that time reserved 
for women illustrious rank. Then An- 
toinette would blush, and say tone 
Madame, called Sister Antoinette.” 

Not many months after she had joined 
the Feuillantines, she learned the death 
her younger son, Léonor, and the al- 
most desperate condition the elder, 
Henry. These were cruel blows, but 
Antoinette carried on. She could not 
have foreseen then, course, without 
divine revelation, that Henry would one 
day have granddaughter who should 
bear her grandmother’s name religion, 
and become Superior General the Cal- 
varian Congregation. 

She was professed 1601, the 
Epiphany, the feast whose different 
mysteries symbolize perfectly the 
religious consecration. 

Three months later her mother died. 
probable that had Antoinette still 
been novice, the Bishop Paris and 
the duke Longueville would have ap- 
peared the grille the Feuillantines 
to. make one last supreme attempt 
draw her back into the world, and this 
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time they might have been successful. 
But now her profession precluded that 
possibility. 

Her superiors, seeing more and more 
her gifts, her sanctity, her rectitude and 
maturity judgment, did not hesitate 
make her mistress novices. Not 
long afterwards, May 1603, the door 
the monastery opened admit the 
widowed niece Michel Montaigne. 
the world this lady was known the 
marchioness Montferrant; the Church 
honors her today Blessed Jane 
Lestonnac. They were kindred souls, 
this novice aged forty-four and her 
novice-mistress thirty-one; both were 
leave Toulouse and found religious in- 
stitutes, dedicated the honor the 
Most Holy Virgin. Blessed Jane founded 
teaching institute, the Daughters 
Notre Dame. Six months the rigorous 
Feuillantine life had completely exhausted 
her, and her superiors had been obliged 
send her away. May 1604, An- 
toinette was made Prioress, but before 
long, she too would called upon 
leave her asylum peace. 

The Abbess the famous but relaxed 
Abbey Fontevrault, has already been 
noted, was Princess Eléonore Bourbon, 
Antoinette’s aunt. Representations were 
made Antoinette, first subtly, then 
openly, that she was just the assistant 
needed her aunt undertake reform 
Fontevrault. Antoinette was not 
responsive, the matter rested. 1605, 
death came the Pope who had promised 
the young Prioress his protection. 

Now Henry solicited from Pope Paul 
the Brief had not been able ob- 
tain from Clement VIII. After having 
recourse God, the new Pope felt inspir- 
command Antoinette, under pain 
excommunication, leave her monas- 
tery Toulouse and the aid the 
Abbess Fontevrault. 

Still Antoinette hesitated, she felt 
herself unequal the delicate and ar- 
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duous task guiding many and, 
she had reason fear such unwilling 
souls. end the delay, the Holy 
Father sent second Brief. Received 
Paris, this Brief was entrusted Cath- 
erine Longueville for its execution. 
Antoinette could longer linger the 
foot the hill Calvary. She must 
begin the ascent. 

About the end 1110 Blessed Robert 
d’Arbrissel founded the Fonte- 
vrault. The chief house was the double 
monastery Fontevrault (or Fontevraud) 
near Saumur, wooded valley the 
confines Poitou and Anjou. Dom 
Besse’ states that the purpose the 
founder establishing double monaste- 
governed Abbess was recall 
the respect and veneration which the 
Apostles held Mary, their august Queen. 
Dom Raymund Downside 
writes that this arrangement was said 
based upon the text St. John (xix, 
27) “Behold thy Mother,” but, con- 
tinues dryly echoing Edmund Bishop’ 
capacity among the brethren 
who surrounded the founder would seem 
the most natural explanation.” 

any rate, Fontevrault was governed 
succession able women. The 
Angevines were much attached this 
Royal Abbey. Henry and his queen, 
Eleanor Aquitaine, were laid rest 
there, was their son Richard the Lion 
Heart and their son John’s wife, Isabel 
Angouléme. Their common-mother 
dust was scattered during the Revolution, 
but their effigies may still seen. 

This great Abbey really comprised four 
institutions. the one side were three 
houses, each with its church: (1) for the 
nuns; (2) for the Magdalens; (3) for the 
sick, including lepers. the other side 
was the monastery for monks, known 
St. Jean Fontevrault alone 
there were said 3000 nuns the 
time the founder’s death 1117, and 
the middle the twelfth century, 
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5000. the end the century, how- 
ever, the Order had already begun 
decline, and the so-called Hundred Years 
War played havoc with its prosperity and 
discipline. 1459, Papal commission 
had decided upon mitigation rules 
which could longer enforced, and 
the nuns were even allowed leave the 
Order the simple permission their 
prioress. the year 1502, the number 
nuns Fontevrault was 160, and the 
monks, 150. 


Leader Reform 


There had been several more less 
successful reforms before Eléonore 
Bourbon’s time. During the Thirty 
Years War, conditions worsened again, 
and the state the Fontevrist monaste- 
ries the time Antoinette was called 
upon assist reforming them has been 
described follows: 

These convents were like very ex- 
clusive country clubs for women. 
the three monastic vows, that 
chastity was observed them fairly 
scrupulously; that obedience, only 
grudgingly, and that poverty, not 
all. The nuns enjoyed their own 
private incomes and lived surrounded 
their possessions and domestics." 
Such was the situation facing An- 

toinette. The Holy Father, while being 
firm, was filled with sympathy for her, 
and gave her the choice between being 
Vicar General the Abbess for year, 
entering immediately upon the 
office Coadjutrix. Antoinette chose 
the former, and she was allowed retain 
the habit and customs the Feuillantines. 


She saw once that would moral- 
impossible impose strict regimen 
upon large group nuns who did not 
wish reformed. She needed coun- 
sellor, guide. whom could she 
turn? Not any the Fontevrist monks, 
they were need reform 

have seen, Providence provided 


Capuchin friar, Pére Joseph Paris, 
formerly Frangois Leclerc Tremblay, 
the baron Maffliers. Pére Joseph was 
dynamic preacher who had obtained 
permission from his superiors take steps 
towards establishing Capuchin house 
Saumur, Calvinist stronghold. 
thought approaching the governor, 
Plessis-Mornay, through the king’s aunt, 
the Abbess near-by Fontevrault. This 
was done, and sucessfully; the Capuchins 
got their permission. 

The Abbess had been favorably im- 
pressed with the young friar, and she de- 
termined consult him about the re- 
form. Requesting him return the 
Abbey for interview, she called 
Antoinette take part the conference. 
Antoinette soon realized that here was 
exactly the helper she had been seeking. 
Pére Joseph agreed help work out plans 
for reform. Eventually evolved two: 
one mild, for the Abbess and the more 
worldly nuns; the other, radical, for An- 
toinette and the nuns who wished share 
with her life strict observance. 
Pére Joseph worked complete harmony 
with this latter group, but the worldly 
group were heavy cross him. 

Feeling that must have assistance 
and advice, Pére Joseph turned the 
bishop the neighboring see 
one who had high reputation for re- 
forming zeal. This young bishop, still 
his twenties, was Armand Jean 
Plessis Richelieu. was this way 
that Pére Joseph began association 
that was carry him last “to the very 
pinnacle political 

The reform dragged painfully. 
Despairing accomplishing anything 
where some the boldest and most re- 
laxed religious offered her indignities 
openly, while others threw letters into her 
cell asking her leave, Antoinette felt 
that she must return Toulouse. Her 
supporters judged otherwise, however, 
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and were determined that she should 
Coadjutrix. this end, they set about 
obtaining Papal Bull, and before many 
months had passed, had gained their ob- 
jective. 

After making retreat, Antoinette un- 
dertook the best her ability the un- 
sought and dreaded charge. With the 
assistance Pére Joseph, she reformed 
several houses, the chief which was 
Lencloitre. 


Antoinette Renounces Her Office 


These successes the branch houses, 
however, were not enough. The religious 
the motherhouse remained unamen- 
able. Harrassed almost beyond endur- 
ance doubts the wisdom remain- 
ing where she seemed achieving 
little for God, Antoinette resolved pre- 
sent her case the Holy Father once 
more. She did so, and he, after due con- 
sideration, granted her permission re- 
nounce the dignity Abbess, with the 
choice one three courses action: 
(1) she might withdraw one the 
monasteries the Order, remain there 
with those subjects whom she found ready 
embrace the reform, and commence 
train novices and young religious who 
should from that house leaven the 
others; (2) she might remain Fonte- 
vrault simple religious; (3) 
neither (1) (2) proved feasible, she 
would granted the liberty returning 
Toulouse. 

Before deciding grave matter, 
Antoinette again made retreat. 
copy the letter she afterwards wrote 
the Holy Father not available, but the 
Sovereign Pontiff’s answer has been pre- 
served. granted her the power giv- 
ing her office and the freedom re- 
turning her former monastery. 

Before Antoinette could announce her 
intention, Eléonore Bourbon died. 
After the funeral, Antoinette turned over 
Madame Lavedan, the Prioress Gener- 
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al, all the keys which the Abbess or- 
dinarily carried. She then prepared 
proceed with her plans for leaving, but 
Pére Joseph and Bishop Richelieu coun- 
selled against it. 

The Bishop had been ordered pre- 
side the election the new 
The nuns having been formally assembled, 
the Bishop read them letters from the 
queen mother, Marie Médicis, and 
from the king (now Louis XIII). These 
letters stated that the nuns should choose 
between Madame Bourdon-Lavedan 
and Mere Marie Drouin. 
however, Pére Joseph had received secret 
orders make the choice fall upon Ma- 
dame Lavedan, and she was accordingly 
elected. Bishop Richelieu departed 
once for Fontainebleau obtain the royal 
papers and letters that would secure 
Madame Lavedan’s title. The queen 
mother sent two letters one addressed 
the community exhort them sub- 
mission, the other the new Abbess. 
The real aim the letter the Abbess 
was make possible for Antoinette 
remain the Fontevrist Order and still 
with the work reforming 
training select group assist her. 
Reluctant Antoinette was retain 
the dignity Coadjutrix, Pére Joseph 
made her understand that this would con- 
fer upon her the authority necessary 
give her enterprise serious guarantee 
success. remained determine the 
place her withdrawal. 

While preliminary survey suitable 
places was being made, pressing invita- 
tion arrived from the Lencloitre com- 
munity, and was gratefully accepted. 
space permitted, much could related 
the prudent reconnoitering and pre- 
liminary preparations, the departure for 
the new mission, and the spiritually 
satisfying life there. One Antoinette’s 
instructions her young subjects that 

(Continued page 
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Ailred Rievaulx’s Rule for Recluse 


ECENT scholarly interest the 
Ancren Riwle and other didactic 
works for women, probably inspired 
Chambers’ classic essay, the Continuity 
English Prose from Alfred More and 
His School, focuses attention upon 
hitherto neglected medieval work, the 
vita eremitica Ailred Rievaulx. 
The treatise connecting link between 
Aldhelm’s virginitate and the 
Ancren Riwle. The vita eremitica 
perhaps.the first work written England 
recommending the eremitical life 
women; the tradition ascetical 
and mystical works which come 
flowering Richard Rolle’s Form Per- 
fect Living and his other works written 
for nuns and recluses. 

Ailred’s vita eremitica, addressed 
his sister, who had recently entered upon 
the life anchoress, divided into 
two parts. The first section treats 
outward observance which should regulate 
the life recluse; the second portion 
devoted more exclusively the develop- 
ment the interior spirit prayer and 
mortification. the manner his 
master, Bernard Clairvaux, Ailred 
holds out his sister the mystical con- 
cept love and centers her spiritual life 
upon the sacred humanity Christ. 
means imagery and language, akin 
that St. Bernard, Ailred appeals 
the heart and feelings. 

Whether Ailred actually borrowed from 
St. Anselm because style the two 
men resemble one another, the fact re- 
mains that the concluding section, chap- 
ters 48-78, the vita eremitica 
found the works St. Anselm. 
many respects Ailred follows the 


footsteps his predecessor, St. Anselm 
Bec, afterwards Archbishop Canter- 
bury. Like Anselm, Ailred combines in- 
tellectual speculation with moving and 
touching outbursts prayer. Anselm 
and Ailred anticipate St. Francis Assisi 
and his affective school spirituality. 
Migne publishes the entire treatise the 
appendix the works St. 

section the vita eremitica was 
translated into English the thirteenth 
century certain Thomas This 
version probably fell into the hands the 
author the since men- 
tions Ailred’s work. Undoubtedly, there 
are similarities between the two rules, 
especially matters pertaining ex- 
ternal observance, such 
visiting the window, food, dress, buy- 
ing and selling. 

Thomas his Middle English ver- 
sion omits the first twenty chapters which 
refer almost exclusively the life 
anchoress. This section contains advice 
persons with whom the recluse 
should converse admit her window. 
She warned against holding confabula- 
tions and against bargaining with 
gerula mulier, dealer feminine finery. 
She cautioned neither buy nor 
sell and forbidden have sheep 
cattle since the keeping them may lead 
business transactions and thereby en- 
courage spirit greed and avarice. 
While fitting, says Ailred, that 
anchoress should live the work her 
hands, she permitted receive food 
from others, but she not accept more 
than necessary supply her own needs 
and those her servants. 

Ailred expressly forbids his sister 
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turn her anchorage into school nor 
should she, under the pretense assisting 
the poor, widows, orphans, ever think 
leaving her cell. She urged pray 
for the unfortunate but allow those not 
bound the rule enclosure the joy 
helping them material way. Some- 
times, says Ailred, recluses are tempted 
bestow little gifts their own handi- 
craft, such purses cinctures, upon 
their friends and benefactors, but this in- 
dulgence not encouraged. 

the matter silence Ailred adheres 
the Cistercian practice strict ob- 
servance. quotes St. Benedict: ‘Let 
permission speak seldom given 
perfect disciples, even for good and holy 
and edifying discourse.’ the spirit 
the Rule, continues, ‘It belongeth 
the master speak and teach,’ and 
becometh ‘the disciple silent and 
Ailred assures her that Christ 
her Master, and encourages his sister 
listen silence when Christ speaks 
regulates the extent and 
degree silence the liturgical seasons. 
From the feast the Exaltation the 
Holy Cross until Lent, curtails speech 
but imposes strict silence part 
the Lenten discipline. 

The chapter the observance Lent 
opens with triumphant note. ‘After 
Christ had fasted forty days and forty 
nights,’ says Ailred, ‘angels came and 
ministered unto Him.’ One the out- 
comes the Lenten observance then, 
that conditions the soul for the recep- 
tion heavenly favors. the words 
St. Benedict, Ailred reminds his sister 
that the ‘life monk ought always 
Lenten observance,’ but since few 
are able practice such virtue, Lent 
also the occasion for ‘washing away the 
shortcomings other times.’ This ac- 
complished through prayers, reading, con- 
trition, and abstinence. 

prescribing the measure food and 
drink, outside the Lenten season, 
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Ailred follows the Rule St. Benedict, 
which allows for pound bread and 
hemina wine day. With this ration 
two dishes cooked food are served 
and third, consisting vegetables 
fruit, may added. does not 
expressly mention the fruit, but perhaps 
includes his rather general statement, 
Aliquid huiusmodi praesto fuerit ap- 
ponat. way culinary suggestion, 
adds that little butter, oil, milk 
may added the vegetables and grain. 
supper allows fish and milk. The 
food prepared simply and served 
without ostentation fastidiousness. 
general principle Ailred lays down 
that food necessary repel hunger but 
should not satiate the appetite. 

Ailred’s regulations regard dress 
are reminiscent St. Benedict’s chapter 
“On the Clothing and the Footgear the 
Brethren.” suggests that his sister 
have heavier dress for winter than the 
one she wears summer. She should 
wear veil, not too thin nor costly 
material. dark colored veil, mediocri 
hue. interesting note that Ald- 
helm virginitate condemns 
nuns for wearing tinted veils. word, 
the greatest simplicity should manifest 
her dress, diet, and manner life. 

After arranging the Divine Office ac- 
cording the days the week and the 
seasons the year, does St. Benedict, 
Ailred concludes this section outward 
observance with the words: 

These things, dearest sister, which have pro- 
posed you concerning the reform the outer 
man bear not the ardor former times but are 
tempered meet the needs our day, the time 
which you have been called the religious 
life. The ideas here set forth propose moderate 
manner living, adapted weaker constitu- 


tions, leaving the stronger the freedom pass- 
ing harder things and greater perfection. 


the second part the vita eremiti- 
Ailred treats the interior life, the 
excellence virginity, the practice vir- 
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tue, and outlines threefold method 
meditation. More personal his ap- 
proach than was Aldhelm, when writing 
the nuns Barking, Ailred suggests 
the mystical ideal love, which comes 
fruition England with Rolle and 
Hilton. Christ, according Ailred, 
not only the Lover.of the soul but the 
means which the fruits the Redemp- 
tion are applied the individual. 
concentrates his attention upon the sacra- 
mental aspects Christ well upon 
His “roseate humanity” and “blood-red” 
Passion. Together with the concept 
Christ Lover Ailred joins that God 
Father and Mother. 

The opening chapters the second 
part the vita eremitica call attention 
the significance the life recluse. 
Such life, says Ailred, virtually dy- 
ing the world, “burial with Christ.” 
warns his sister that not lightly 
undertaken. Such mode life 
implies chastity and renunciation; 
counsel rather than command. 
quotes St. Paul: “let those who can, take 
and adds that only whom God 
has inspired make such offering 
will have the grace persevere it. 
Ailred becomes lyrical when praises 
the beauty and the power the 
she has chosen. fairer than all the 
sons men, “fairer than the sun and 
surpasses all the stars.” This mighty 
King, says Ailred, has chosen her His 
spouse but has not yet crowned her. 
Virtue like gold must tried furnace. 

Ailred’s manner extolling virginity 
recalls Aldhelm and the Fathers the 
Church. elaborates upon the picture 
virgins following the Lamb without 
spot and praises the Blessed Virgin 
the model chastity and all other vir- 
tues. urges his sister guard against 
the subtle deceits the devil. Like the 
dove, she should “haunt rivers clear 
water,” where she might see the image 
the “ravenous hawk that flits” about her. 


These rivers are the Holy Scripture, “that 
well from which flows the Wisdom which 
Christ.” 

Realizing that chastity the “orna- 
ment and flower all Ailred 
knows that without humility cannot 
survive. devotes chapter pride 
and its subdivisions. Unlike many other 
medieval writers, Ailred makes attempt 
will recalled, the author pictures 
pride lion with all her whelps. Hil- 
ton’s Scale Perfection pride personified 
the head monster, the devil. 
Ailred simply states that while pride has 
many branches, may reduced two 
kinds: bodily and spiritual. crisply de- 
spiritual things.” The former species 
further divided into boasting and vanity. 

easy, says Ailred, for recluse 
fall into the snare vanity. She takes 
complacency her noble birth and 
the fact that she has renounced riches for 
poverty and is, therefore, inclined 
think herself holy. Vanity may 
self the delight she takes enhancing 
her personal appearance and the ar- 
rangement her cell. 

fondness for bright colors, pictures, 
paintings, sculpture, and “such other 
trifles” order enliven her drab cell 
are, according Ailred, the Cistercian, 
contrary the profession anchoress. 
frowns upon the practice having 
one’s cell tapestries and statues. 
this matter anticipates St. John the 
Cross and the observation makes con- 
cerning the feminine practice dressing 
statues and images Christ, the Blessed 
Mother, and the saints. 

Ailred, however, allows his sister 
have her altar image Christ 
crucified. This will serve remind her 
that she follow Him His Passion. 
The whole appearance the Savior 
the cross, says Ailred, betokens love and 
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devotion. Toenvision the Blessed Moth- 
one side the cross and St. John, 
the virgin disciple, the other, would 
help impress upon her mind the great 
price Christ places upon virginity. 
have image the crucifixion her cell 
and fill her mind with images pertain- 
ing the Passion not vanity, concludes 
Ailred, but means “stir” the heart 
the “fervor perfect charity.” 

Charity the golden thread running 
through all Ailred’s writing; the 
center his spiritual teaching, more com- 
pletely expressed his Speculum carita- 
tis. Love, Ailred sees it, rests firm 
theological principles and achieved 
through fasting, vigils, prayer, and medi- 
tation. 

Charity, says, consists the love 
God and man. This love man 
manifests itself negative and 
positive way, and bene- 
avoiding evil and doing 
good. Ailred forestalls the question 
his sister how she, being recluse, 
may good others. his answer 
suggests Martha and Mary and the 
role each played the life Christ. 
Martha, says Ailred, gave “outward 
service”; Mary “nourished inward love.” 
The recluse must imitate Mary her life 
prayer and entrust Martha with the 
distribution material alms. 

Charity increased, Ailred emphatical- 
states, meditation the life 
Christ. endeavors show his sister 
how meditate through threefold 
method. proposes consideration 
the past, the present, and the future. 
the past, understands the historical 
account Christ recorded the Gospel; 
the present, consideration the 
blessings God daily bestows; the fu- 
ture, realization the Last Judgment 
and the life come. his procedure 
and appeal, especially when meditating 
the life Christ, Ailred anticipates 
St. Bonaventure and St. Ignatius Loyola. 
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Both saints, will recalled, make use 
the senses meditation order 
stimulate the imagination and thereby 
move the heart and will. 

meditating the Annunciation, for 
example, Ailred directs his sister place 
herself Mary’s little room Nazareth 
and there await the angel. She ad- 
vised listen his words and respond 
her heart dictates. From considera- 
tion the Annunciation, Ailred passes 
the Visitation, and the birth Christ. 
All the while urges his sister “run 
after” the Blessed Mother “with devo- 
follow her the home Eliza- 
beth, Bethlehem, observe the per- 
sons present and note their words. 
This attempt visualize, localize, and 
participate scene depicting the life 
Christ and His Blessed Mother pre- 
cisely the method consistently employed 
the Spiritual Exercises St. Ignatius. 
While meditating the Nativity, Ailred 
wishes his sister kiss the feet the 
Infant Jesus, not once but many times. 
Resting His feet profound adoration, 
she join the jubilant song the 
angels, Gloria excelsis Deo. 

This tender appeal the senses, the 
feelings, and the imagination, often 
found Ailred, seems first out 
harmony with the rather austere Cister- 
cian ideals. St. Bernard, however, justi- 
fies the approach. their depth emo- 
tion and picturesqueness language Ber- 
nard and Ailred are forerunners St. 
Francis and St. Bonaventure. From St. 
Francis, generally accepted, came 
the affective school medieval spirituali- 
ty, which drew its inspiration and dy- 
namic power from the personality 
Christ. 

the course events pertaining the 
life Christ, Ailred comes the Last 
Supper and dwells devoutly the scene 
where St. John rests his head the breast 
Christ. The incident represents the 
fulfillment the mystic’s quest, the 
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meeting human and divine love 
sweet embrace. Ailred, filled with ecsta- 
tic joy the sight, entreats his sister 
follow the example St. John rest 
Christ’s breast and there the 
precious wine joy.” 

Ailred becomes more emotional and 
passionate, when his meditation, ap- 
proaches the Passion Christ. After 
describing the agony the garden, 
exclaims: and suck the sweet blessed 
drops.” bids the recluse wash away 
with her tears the spittle from the face 
Christ. Ailred touches upon the 
scourging and the crowning thorns but 
does not dwell upon the scenes. Not un- 
til the fourteenth and the fifteenth cen- 
tury did the instruments torture the 
pillar, the thorns, the scourges, and the 
nails receive special honor, amounting 
almost cult. the twelfth and 
thirteenth century, the thought upper- 
most the minds the faithful was not 
much the idea Christ, the 
Sorrows” but Christ, “the Son God, 
the glorious Redeemer.” St. Anselm 
says that does not shed tears the 
remembrance the Passion because 
the moment moved, rejoices 
the death God his Savior. Ailred pic- 
tures Christ carrying His cross like 
noble prince, suffering, but heroically. 

emotional and dramatic manner 
Ailred describes the piercing Christ’s 
side with spear. Perceiving its mean- 
ing and significance, cries out: “Run, 
sister, and tarry not. Gather the pre- 
cious liquor! For the blood turned into 
wine comfort thee, and the water into 
milk nourish thy soul.” The “hot 
use Ailred’s own words, runs 
from the wound like fresh water run- 
ning stream. the culvert left the 
wound his sister should take her rest. 
Ailred encourages his sister meditate 
the manner has illustrated and 
this means grow the love Christ. 

speaking their present condition, 


Ailred regrets his own sinfulness and in- 
gratitude and urges his sister persevere 
the loving service God. His medi- 
tation the future, concerned with the 
Last Judgment, the reward the good 
and the punishment the wicked, runs 
true the traditional presentation 
the subject. his description the 
joys heaven and the splendor the 
Beatific Vision, Ailred reveals peace and 
sweetness keeping with his doctrine 
love. His purpose writing the 
vita eremitica, graciously admits, 
that practicing what here recom- 
mends his sister may one day rest the 
arms Christ, her Beloved Spouse. 
Fitting that this twelfth-century 
work Ailred Rievaulx ends note 
peace. Pax, Etienne Gilson points 
out, magic medieval word which re- 
veals the sweetness and tranquility result- 
ing from the conformity man’s will 
with that God. 


NOTES 


Migne, PL, XXXII: 1451-1474. All cita- 
tions are translated from this text. 


Informacio Alredi monasterii Rienalle 
sororem inclusam: translata Anglicum 
per Thomam ed. Horstman, Englische 
Studien, VII (1883), 304-344. 


CANTICLE 


tongue the pen child 
Stumbling. 
The lines would write, 
you see them— 
Flowing 
With simple majesty? 
mother wrote them 
Out for me. 
They say 
Sister Cabrini Hyland, O.S.B. 
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Swiss Vine and Its American Branches: Part 


Rev Hess, O.S.B. 


the year 1860 Father Balthasser 
Eastermann founded near Luzerne 

Switzerland convent Perpetual 
Adoration. Mother Angela Arnet, who 
afterwards came Sturgis, South Dako- 
ta, was its first prioress. The convent 
was transferred 1866 lonely Melch- 
thal Canton Obwalden, near the place 
where St. Nikolaus the Flue had once 
lived, and where for centuries miraculous 
statue the Blessed Virgin had attracted 
crowds pilgrims. Here the Sisters were 
given the Rule St. Benedict and placed 
under the spiritual guidance the monks 
Engelberg. This convent still under 
the direction the Abbot Engelberg, 
also the convent Maria Ricken- 
bach. From Melchthal some the Sisters 
later came make foundation 
Sturgis. 

About the year 1887 the people 
Sturgis expressed the desire for Sisters’ 
school. Bishop Martin Marty, O.S.B., 
who was then bishop the entire Dakota 
territory, not only gave his consent the 
undertaking, but assisted with all the 
means his power. Turning his 
native Switzerland, appealed Mother 
Angela, who had been prioress the con- 
vent Melchthal from 1866 1872. 
The religious this area had recently 
undergone persecution under the Liberal 
Government and were not permitted 
wear the religious garb outside the con- 
vent. Hence they were eager open 
convent which they might emigrate 
conditions should grow worse. Many 
Sisters volunteered response Bishop 
Marty’s call, among them Mother Angela 
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herself. She was once more chosen pri- 
oress, and the little group left their coun- 
try, crossed the Atlantic, the eastern 
states, and came Yankton, South 
Dakota, where the Bishop was awaiting 
them. They spent year there with the 
Benedictine Sisters, learning the English 
language and American ways living 
before setting out for the Black Hills. 
April, 1889, they arrived Sturgis, 
South Dakota, wide-open western state, 
where lawlessness and depravity were 
the order the day. Several sterling 
pioneer families, however, gave strength 
and stability the struggling Catholic 
parish St. Aloysius, then under the 
pastorate the Rev. Peter Rosen. 
first the Sisters were housed crude 
dwelling, former wayside tavern known 
the Save Building, which stood the 
lower ground the north the present 
convent. temporary home sum- 
mer school was held from May June 
28, 1889. Thirty pupils attended. The 
following fall the first regular school year 
began with twenty-six pupils enrolled. 
July that year the cornerstone 
two-story structure was laid. The build- 
ing was far enough along permit the 
Sisters move into December 28. 
With the return the boarders from 
Christmas vacation, St. Martin’s Acade- 


was formally opened, January 1890. 


The first postulants had arrived from 
Switzerland the day before South Dakota 
became state, November 1889. 
novitiate was started and the years 
went by, other young women from 
Switzerland joined them, well 
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several from various states the Union. 
1892 St. Patrick’s school Lead was 
opened. But 1903 was turned over 
the Franciscan Sisters 
ra, New York. 1911 the school was 
again charge the Benedictines 
Sturgis, but three years later, because 
troubles between capital and labor the 
Homestake Mine, the school was closed. 
Reopened 1917 was taken over 
the Sisters Charity, B.V.M., since the 
Benedictines were unable take care 
owing lack numbers. 

Although subjects kept coming from 
Melchthal Sturgis, the connection be- 
tween the two houses was slight. Postu- 
lants and novices with the expressed in- 
tention going Sturgis were received 
formed that they could travel together. 
Sisters who came were volunteers, with 
the privilege returning Melchthal 
should they wish so. formal 
decree separation can found 
record, but was understood both 
houses from the beginning that Mother 
Angela was the foundress the new com- 
munity Benedictine Sisters. sub- 
sequent dealings with Rome, the Bene- 
dictine convent St. Martin has long 
been recognized independent moth- 
erhouse. 

Two hospitals, St. Joseph’s Lead, 
and Our Lady Lourdes Hot Springs, 
and the substantial convent and school 
building Sturgis, all bear witness 
Mother Angela’s business ability and her 
power surmount obstacles. Often she 
was heard say, “When have good 
home and chapel for Sisters, work 
will words proved prophe- 
tic, for the summer 1912, shortly 
after the dedication the beautiful St. 
Martin’s chapel, illness caused her re- 
sign her office. St. Martin’s Day, 
November 11, 1915, she celebrated the 
Golden Jubilee her religious profession, 
and less than week later, November 


15, she died. 

Mother Angela was succeeded 1912 
Mother Sales Walters, who held 
the office prioress until 1926. Under 
her direction the community con- 
tinued expand and grow stronger 
spiritual and educational undertakings. 
Several schools were opened and addi- 
tions were made the hospitals Dead- 
wood and Hot Springs. Mother Bona- 
venture Dealy succeeded Mother 
Sales prioress (1926-1935). 1926, 
the call the Most Reverend Bishop 
Lawlor and the people Rapid City, 
St. John’s Hospital was begun Rapid 
City. The citizens contributed toward 
the building, the McNamara family 
particular, making large donations 
complete it. nurses’ home connec- 
tion with the hospital was begun 1935. 

Mother Lucia Koehler 
prioress 1935, and she still holds that 
office. The community celebrated its 
Golden Jubilee September, 1939. 
May that year the Benedictine convent 
St. Martin became member the 
Congregation St. Gertrude the Great, 
group seven Benedictine houses united 
into federation under papal jurisdiction. 

1941-42 wing was added St. 
John’s Hospital Rapid City; 1944 
the nurses’ home was enlarged, and 
1949 spacious laundry and central 
heating plant were built. Plans for new 
hospital Deadwood are being made. 
Several other schools have been opened, 
and seven-hundred-acre tract beauti- 
ful forest and farm near Rapid City 
has been acquired. hoped that 
some future time college may estab- 
lished there. This would make more 
convenient for the Sisters prepare for 
their school and hospital work, obtain 
their certificates and degrees, and get 
approval and accreditation for their 
schools and hospitals. 

The Benedictine convent St. Mar- 
tin has been under the jurisdiction 
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seven bishops during its sixty years 
existence South Dakota. The first 
was the saintly Bishop Marty for whom 
the convent and academy are named. 
justly revered the founder St. 
Martin’s convent, for brought the 
Sisters Sturgis, and without his aid and 
encouragement the pioneers could hardly 
have withstood the hardships the early 
days. 1896 Bishop Thomas O’Gor- 
man, Bishop Sioux Falls, was given 
jurisdiction over the whole state. 
continued the work begun Bishop 
Marty. Some years later, the state was 
divided into two dioceses, with Bishop 
Joseph Stariha head the West-River 
(Missouri River) portion, his see being 
located Lead. took personal and 
fatherly interest the Benedictine com- 
munity, helping the Sisters draw 
their first written constitution. Because 
ill health, Bishop Stariha resigned and 
returned Europe 1910. was suc- 
ceeded Bishop Joseph Busch, who be- 
came the guide and counsellor the 
Sisters. After Bishop Busch was appoint- 
the see St. Cloud, Minnesota, 
the Most Reverend John Lawlor be- 
came bishop Lead May, 1916. The 
episcopal see was moved Rapid City 
1929. Bishop Lawler carefully guided 
the progress the community, and its 
development, though seemingly slow, 
was certain. 1946 Bishop Lawler was 
given coadjutor, Bishop Leo Dvorschak, 
who lived the convent chaplain’s home 
Sturgis for few months, until was 
appointed Bishop Fargo May, 1947. 
Bishop William McCarty, C.SS.R. 
succeeded coadjutor, becoming bishop 
the diocese the death Bishop 
Lawlor, March 11, 1948. The communi- 
owes much these bishops, each 
whom has contributed its physical and 
spiritual development. 

Mention must made the Right 
Reverend Frowin Conrad, Abbot 
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Conception Abbey, Conception, Mis- 
souri. not only came often person 
conduct retreats and receive the 
vows new members, but also sent 
zealous Benedictine priests 
masters and chaplains. The Very Rever- 
end Columban Bregenzer, O.S.B., V.G., 
served chaplain from 1903 1946, 
combined the office pastor St. 
Aloysius’ Church with that chaplain 
St. Martin’s convent and academy. 
was always “tower strength 
against the face the enemy.” For 
instance, when people were worried 
the activities the Klux Klan 
1926, said, quoting the Acts the 
Apostles: them alone; for this 
the work man, will come nought; 
but God, you cannot overthrow 
it.” under the direction Father 
Columban that St. Martin’s chapel was 
built. For years served Vicar 
General the diocese addition car- 
rying his other strenuous labors. 
would difficult enumerate all that 
did for the Benedictine convent St. 
Martin, for Sturgis, and for the Rapid 
City diocese. When his health began 
fail, the Right Reverend Stephen Schap- 
pler, Abbot Conception, sent him 
assistants. died 1946 the age 
eighty-three, and was succeeded the 
Reverend Gilbert Stack, also 
Conception Abbey. The offices parish 
priest and chaplain have now been 
separated. 

present the members the Convent 
St. Martin, Sturgis, number 104. 
They have come from Switzerland, 
Germany, Italy, Ireland, Puerto Rico, 
and eighteen states the Union. About 
forty pioneer Sisters lie buried the 
beautiful little cemetery near the mother- 
house. The Sturgis Benedictines have 
charge four grade schools, one academy, 
three hospitals, and one training school 
for 
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St. Gregory and the Contemplative Tradition 


the close his sermons Ezekiel, 

St. Gregory grieves thus his flock: 

“Let one upbraid me... after this 

sermon retire because, you are all 

aware, our tribulations have 

then enumerates some the woes 
which oppress him: 


all sides are surrounded with 
swords, every hand fear the im- 
pending danger death. Some return 
us, their hands lopped off; others 
are taken captive, still others are said 
life. 


How like the sorrows Pius XII were 
those the fatherly-hearted Gregory. 
Daily news the barbarous butchery 
his spiritual children comes Pius 
did Gregory. investigation into 
the contemplative writings St. Grego- 
ry, the last the Church Fathers, reveals 
what taught his sermons the 
populace about higher prayer. The ur- 
gency practicing, some degree, this 
doctrine apparent today when humani- 
again faced with the choice between 
God and chaos. The atomic age, like 
the age barbaric invasions, must one 
morality one total destruction. 
This investigation throws some light 
Gregory’s contribution the Bene- 
dictine tradition liturgical prayer. 

The present study restricted three 
the twenty-two homilies which Gregory 
delivered Ezekiel: the third the 
first book and the second and the fifth 
the second book. This doctrine 
prayer was given group Christians 
such one would find any Sunday 


any parish church today. note- 
worthy that these sermons Gregory 
presented the same lofty teaching his 
parishioners gave the monks and 
clergy his Morals the Book Fob. 

clearly and completely has Gregory 
spoken contemplation that has long 
been considered authority mystic 
prayer. Spiritual writers generally agree 
that there are contemplative prayer 
three main states: the prayer quiet, 
that simple union, and finally, that 
transforming union. Ecstasy included 
state some writers and placed 
midway between the last two stages. 

few words Gregory indicates the 
steps contemplation. The first stage, 
says, “to retain the love God 
above all with the whole mind,” “‘to rest 
from exterior action.” This followed 
the enthrallment simple union, that 
is, “to remain the sole desire the 
Creator that now, free nothing, 
but despising all solicitude,” the soul 
“burns see the face her Creator.” 
Concerning the last stage, transforming 
union, St. Gregory says: 


Now the soul realizes what 
bear the weight the flesh with its 
sorrow, and seek with her heart 
among the hymn-singing choirs 
angels, mingle with the heavenly 
citizens, rejoice the pure sight 
God. 


Gregory further speaks contempla- 
tion “flight heavenly desire,” 
“certain supernatural freedom,” well 
supernatural ravishment the soul 
heavenly desire. According the in- 
terpretation modern mystical writers 
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these expressions indicate the state 
ecstasy. 

Since Gregory makes sharp distinc- 
tion between the simple and transforming 
union, the following quotations may 
thought refer greater lesser 
degree both stages: remain the 
sole desire the Creator.” burn 
see the face the Creator”; 
taining the unlimited Light”; 
“exertion the soul upon God”; 
“tasting something the limitless 
Light understanding and 
“apprehension God the interior 
understanding”; know- 
ledge God’’; the vision 
God faith.” 

Contemplation not, according St. 
Gregory, the unveiled vision God 
seen eternity; and not privilege 
which the soul has peculiar claim, 
but free gift the bountiful goodness 
God which the soul liberty 
accept reject. The experience 
contemplation short: not more than 
half hour. 

That contemplation may and should 
desired the fullness the Christian 
life Gregory takes for granted because 
preached the sermons Ezekiel 
unselected group. teaches that the 
soul which prepares itself for contempla- 
tion will receive it. 

readily seen from this comparison 
Gregory’s doctrine with that gener- 
ally conceded opinions all mystical 
writers that perfect accord with 
that which they developed through the 
succeeding ages. All students mys- 
ticism agree that Gregory’s writing pro- 
foundly influenced the works contem- 
plative literature subsequent ages. 
This particularly true the case 
St. Thomas Aquinas and St. Teresa 
Avila. With St. Gregory, St. Thomas 
looks upon those being perfect who 
have forsaken all that can interfere with 
the progress the soul its 
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Saudreau says, “St. Thomas desires also, 
with St. Gregory, whom 
that prelates and those high places 
Should excel the life contempla- 

St. Thomas, speaking those things 
seen contemplation, says that God 
seen only mirror while St. Gregory 
states that “not God but those things 
beneath Him” which are seen. Both 
writers hold that contemplation this 
life beginning the life eternal 
blessedness. St. Thomas likewise says, 
Gregory, therefore, proves the con- 
templative life consist the love 
God, for when the soul inflamed with 
this love aspires the contemplation 
the Divine Beauty, and the joy which 
results the outcome that fervent love 
which has attained its desired 


St. Thomas and Contemplation 


Like St. Gregory, St. Thomas does not 
classify contemplation among the extra- 
ordinary graces for the sanctification 
others, such performing miracles. 
fact, the whole fabric St. Thomas’ 
teaching mysticism built upon St. 
Gregory’s doctrine. St. Thomas’ ap- 
theologian preparing proofs for the guid- 
ance other theologians while that 
St. Gregory the approach pastor 
his flock. His viewpoint likewise 
theological. 

That St. Teresa was familiar with the 
works St. Gregory contemplation 
shown the fact that there copy 
his works annotated her own hand 
the convent the Incarnation 
Avila where she lived and St. 
Gregory speaks the Moralia the 
castle contemplation and least one 
author discusses this circumstance 
reference the immediate sources The 
Interior Castle, the Spanish mystic’s great 
work contemplative prayer.® 

The chief divergence these two great 
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mystic writers their point view. 
St. Gregory’s approach 
while that St. Teresa 
St. Teresa’s approach the subject re- 
sults, least part, from the fact that 
her rule provided for prayer alone the 
cell. This leisure was not part the 
life St. Gregory, although desired 
intensely and diligently sought after it. 
He, busy with the affairs government 
with offices entrusted him, had time 
for reflection only during the hours the 
Divine Office those designated the 
Rule for holy One might say 
that Gregory’s mysticism was liturgical 
and theological since had that par- 
ticularly Benedictine quality which could 
termed while Tere- 
sa’s introspective mysticism might re- 
ferred 

St. Teresa’s contribution contempla- 
tive writing, Stolz remarks, resulted 
the clearing much the vague- 
ness what had hitherto been written 
about mystical experience and prayer. 

impressive how much alike, 
spite dissimilarities time and cir- 
cumstances, are Gregory’s teachings and 
those later mystics. The truth that 
Gregory and the early doctors cen- 
templation expressed the fundamentals. 
The later writers then quoted from them 
and elaborated their teachings. 


Gregory and Liturgical Prayer 


What was Gregory’s contribution 
the development the Benedictine tradi- 
tion liturgical prayer? Next the 
Mass, the Divine Office the chief prayer 
the Church. The importance this 
form worship the Benedictine can 
scarcely overemphasized. one 
his dearest prerogatives since his 
most effective tool for seeking God. St. 
Benedict commands his sons “let 
nothing preferred the work God,” 
and devotes seventeen chapters the 


The first test which 


applies novice “whether seek 
God” and the second, 
eager for the work God.” 

the Divine Office, which composed 


the sacred Scriptures and the writings 


the fathers and doctors the Church, 
the soul finds her richest expression 
sentiments, the pondering which will 
lead her, Dom Marmion observes, 
the higher states prayer. 

St. Gregory was aware this for 
says: 

For our Saviour, riding ass, goes 
toward Jerusalem when, guiding the 
soul anyone the faithful... 
leads her the vision interior 
also when presides over Holy 
Church universally and inflames her 
with the desire supernal 
Some cut down branches from the trees 
and strew them the way because 
they choose from their eloquence, 
learned expressions truth and the 
opinions the fathers, and these they 
cast down the way God coming 
humble preaching into the soul 
the hearer. We, though unworthy, al- 
take the opinions the fathers 
the work exhortations, may strew 
these the way Almighty God. 


Another characteristic the Benedic- 
tine mode life diffuse itself its 
environment. This trait results from 
the vow stability, unknown until the 
time Benedict, which binds the monk 
certain monastery definite locali- 
for life. thus becomes part 
the district which dwells. this 
vow stability which gives the peculiar 
mark permanence abbeys. Just 
tree grows and becomes part its en- 
vironment that other creatures come 
depend upon and protected it, 
similar manner the monastery ex- 
tends its influence the neighborhood 

Whenever the foundation monas- 
tery was made, the monks brought with 
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them the arts civilization and their 
mode prayer. They not only taught 
the people cultivate their fields, but 
they also instructed them the beauties 
the liturgy. 
during the Middle Ages, the prayer 
Christ His Father the Divine Office 
was truly the prayer His mystical body, 
the Church, widespread did the use 
this manner worship become. 

furthering the Benedictine tradi- 
tion public prayer, Gregory was like- 
wise making available the means 
which others might rise God. this 
advanced the contemplative tradition. 
Gregory was not merely content be- 
come monk and endow several 
but was also concerned 
about their maintenance. supreme 


pontiff, when realized the danger 
suffered the monks the hands un- 
scrupulous men, both the clergy and 
the laity, made laws protect the 
religious and their property,” thus assur- 
ing their peace and prosperous establish- 


ment. 

Whenever necessity seemed warrant 
it, Gregory was quick offer alms and 
other assistance impoverished monas- 
teries. The discipline these houses 
for both men and women was much 
concern him, his correspondence 

Gregory helped his protection and 
foresight securing the contemplative 
tradition his own lifetime, and pro- 
viding for its future growth and survival. 
The influence the encouraging impulse 
given the great Pope remains today 
and has reached also our country, for, 
indirectly, was from the English 
monastery which established through 
St. Augustine Canterbury that the 
first American foundations were made. 
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Thus came about 


Great was his work the establish- 
ment and maintenance monasteries, 
more especially his writings that 
Gregory’s influence endures. Practically 
everything wrote, apart from his cor- 
respondence pope, consists sermons 
and discourses, the result his medita- 
tions upon the Sacred Scriptures. 
especially these works that the great 
Pontiff bound with the Benedictine 
tradition liturgical prayer. wrote 
the most authentic life St. Benedict, 
including does the establishment 
his Order and its household traditions. 
From his various works, selections from 
the following are contained the monas- 
tic breviary: Homilies the Gospels; 
Morals the Book Fob; the Book 
Kings; Homilies and the 
Dialogues. selections total sixty- 
eight all, and the amount material 
used this way surpassed only that 
chosen from St. Augustine Hippo.” 

the monks today chant the Divine 
Office, they pluck from Gregory’s works 
“branches cast the way the on- 
coming Lord.” 
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The Abbess Hilda 


HRISTIANITY and literature have 
almost common heritage Eng- 
land. Anglo-Saxon times were character- 
ized the gradual change from bar- 
barism Christianity, from unlettered 
tribesmen singing scops. Worship 
the God the Christians was accompani- 
song praise His glory. Both 
liturgy and literature flourished the 
same spot cultivation, for was the 
monasteries Britain that the tradition 
truth and beauty was nourished 
produce both saints and scholars. 

Not all the famous leaders Anglo- 
Saxon times were men. There were 
Augustine and Oswald; Edwin and The- 
odore. There was Bede writing his 
monastery Jarrow. But there was 
also Hilda, abbess Whitby, whose story 
was great importance both 
the Faith and English literature. 
Whether the Benedictine rule know 
was followed Hilda and her com- 
munity cannot say for certain, but 
the fact that Benedictine life was followed 
the British Isles and that numerous 
monastic houses her time were guided 
the Holy Rule the great patriarch 
western Europe indicates that the rule 
Whitby must have been close that 
St. Benedict not his very own. 
Moreover, there are signs Hilda’s own 
life and the fruits her labors which 
show the spirit Benedictine tradition 
and culture eminent degree. 

Even before her birth the Abbess Hilda 
was expected great things for her 
country and for God. Her father, the 
noble Hereric, was nephew King Ed- 
win who had been won Christianity 


the first missionaries England. 
was, however, living banishment just 
before the child was born. Hilda’s 
mother, waiting for the return her hus- 
band and for the birth their child, 
dreamed one evening she sat alone 
looking out sea. her dream, the 
mother searched vain for trace 
the noble Hereric. But when she lifted 
her own garment, she saw most precious 
jewel “which while she looked it, cast 
such light spread itself throughout 
all Britain.” 

The remembrance that dream must 
have returned often Hilda’s mother 
she saw her child grow into woman 
royal stature and rare courage. Hilda, 
doubt, learned the etiquette the 
Northumbrian princesses, probably was 
hostess the family manor many times, 
and surely knew the most important per- 
sonages her day. was common 
the seventh century when England was 
the first fervor the new-found faith, 
men social rank were often men who 
were staunch Christian virtue, and 
doubt the great niece King Edwin knew 
well both civil and religious leaders. 

There record how the holy ab- 
bess lived her youth. Most the 
accounts available about her life begin 
only with her association with St. Aidan 
who soon became her counselor. The 
most intimate and detailed biographical 
sketch found the writings the 
Venerable Bede, whose Ecclesiastical His- 
tory the storehouse the church history 
early England. that history 
learn that the comparatively late age 
thirty-three, Hilda desired become 
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religious. How uncommon was for 
one wait until her early thirties before 
entering convent may seen from the 
fact that often noble families brought 
their daughters the conyents Eng- 
land and the continent when the girls 
were very early childhood. Whatever 
the reason, are assured that Hilda 
was encouraged make her already 
exemplary life even more efficacious 
taking the monastic rule. This was 
done under the direction Saint Aidan 
who had become her spiritual adviser. 
example her desire give her- 
self completely God, are told 
St. Bede that Hilda had originally desired 
leave England altogether and 
the northern coast France where she 
might become nun secluded from her 
friends home, probably never return 
England again. However, through 
His instrument St. Aidan, God directed 
her remain the land the Angles 
where after nine years spent the banks 
the Wear and Hartlepool, Hilda be- 
came Abbess the double monastery 
Streoneshalk Whitby. Apparently 
life the two monasteries which Hilda 
had lived was not too strict, for when she 
became abbess Whitby her first duty 
was institute regular discipline under 
which men and women would more 
directly Her zeal give herself 
entirely God His service carried 
over into her own community, and regular 
observance was insisted upon from the 
beginning Whitby. 

The name the village where her 
monastery-convent was built one whose 
name rich legend. Some scholars 
say that although the traces are longer 
present, the name may have been given 
because white cliffs which originally 
rose sharply from the sea. Others main- 
tain that there may have been passing 
sea-raider whose name remained attached 
the place where his booty had been ob- 
tained. The name the Northumbrian 
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town was importance students 
literature and followers early 
English monasticism not because the 
village itself, its white cliffs, its pirates, 
but because the monastery which 
Hilda was the “representative Christ” 
those who came serve under His 
standard. significant that Hilda 
dedicated her convent St. Peter, the 
rock upon whose patronage great struc- 
ture could built. This woman who 
had waited until her mature years serve 
God alone aimed make her foundation 
strong and high. 

Life the monastery St. Peter 
Whitby went much the same that 
the hundreds other convents that 
dotted the English countryside the 
seventh century. Gradually brought 
faith and culture the tribes who ranged 
throughout the islands. But there were 
three things that made the monastery 
outstanding: its abbess, the learning and 
humility its subjects, and its herdsman. 
The three were interwoven pattern 
which must have been planned the 
wisdom God, for without the one, the 
other two might never have developed 
all. interesting trace the Bene- 
dictine pattern this design. the 
head the monastery holy, the mem- 
bers the community share the graces 
obtained the abbess and even the low- 
liest servants renowned for his ac- 
complishments. 

The Abbess Hilda described Anglo- 
Saxon writings “the most religious 
servant Christ,” possessing all virtues 
justice, piety, chastity, but especially 
peace and charity. Almost unwittingly 
seems, the writers point out two great 
Benedictine qualities Hilda her love 
peace and her great charity heart. 
could hardly otherwise with 
mature woman nobility who had re- 
nounced all material and courtly prestige 
order devote herself the work 
Christ. The remarkable gifts holiness 
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that were seen Hilda were accompanied 
strong mind and quest for learning, 
not only for herself but for her entire 
monastery. The convent Whitby was 
one the most famous for its insistence 
the reading the Scriptures, the study 
the Fathers, and the special training 
those who were serve the altar. 
Under the combination zealous piety 


and real wisdom, the Abbess Hilda was 


lead her community renown both 
religious fervor and literary skill. 

She herself was known for her personal 
sanctity, and the very fact that St. Bede 
records her endurance intense pain for 
Christ her last illness, her concern for 
her brethren, and her last words her 
assembled subjects enough prove 
that Hilda was above-average nun. 
When was clear that she was near 
death, the holy abbess had brought 
her bedside all the members Whitby 
and after saying them, chari- 
ty, children, with all the servants 
God,” received Holy Viaticum and died. 
According old legend several monks 
from monastery not far away saw her 
soul ascending heaven the company 
angels and told her saintly death 
far and near. 

the long hall the monastery 
Whitby, similar doubt the large 
halls described even the more secular 
Anglo-Saxon literature, must have gather- 
each evening the abbess, the prior, 
the monks and nuns, the lay brethren 
and the servants. Perhaps there were 
thanes and churls, and even merchants 
looking for hospitality. Maybe kings 
and queens, saintly men and sinners 
sought night’s rest the monastery 
St. Peter where the pious daughter 
the noble Hereric was superioress. The 
Anglo-Saxon monastery was large enough 
spirit and actual space take care 
all comers, for the monastic halls 
Were found charity, food, and lodg- 
ing for all who came the name 


Christ. From the Whitby community 
least five bishops were sent serve the 
Church. Among them 
Bosa who was later appointed Bishop 
York and Bishop Wilfrid who was long 
remembered his flock Midland 
Angles for his piety. very fact both 
the virtue and the learning the Abbess 
spread themselves the brethren 
Whitby until Hilda had established 
real “school the Lord’s service” 
northern England. Thus the monastery 
became famous for its work among souls. 

Even aside from the abbess and her 
community which grew both number 
and piety, St. Peter’s Whitby will 
always name very important the 
student literature. fitting that 
the priest should accompanied the 
poet Anglo-Saxon days. Just the 
boy David sang his songs the tent 
the great Saul, the King, Caedmon 
sang his first songs the bidding 
saintly abbess who believed that the 
grace God him. the Hebrew 
poet sang God and the things His 
making, the first English poet shaped 
his lines praise the Maker and the 
world His fingers had formed. David 
was shepherd when called from the 
fields God, Caedmon was caring for 
the animals the stables the monastery 
when His Maker bade him sing. 

Under the inspiration evening re- 
ictation the monastery Whitby, 
doubtless little tired and not little 
fearful lest asked contribute 
something the evening’s pleasure, 
Caedmon, the servant, left the long hall 
where many were assembled and sought 
the solitude the stables where re- 
quests would have answered and 
excuses made. Often had passed the 
harp the person next him; many 
times had said that could not sing. 
Again thought seclude himself 
from the possibility having create 
song. But this one night was 
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not spared. According Bede’s 
account, Caedmon resting and dreaming, 
heard not request but command 
sing. Pleading ignorance rhythm and 
meter did not satisfy the heavenly visitor 
Caedmon’s dream, and the herdsman 
simple obedience began song that 
forever famous. sang: 


are now praise 

The Maker the heavenly kingdom 

The Power the Creator and His 
Counsel 

The deeds the Father Glory. 

How He, being the eternal God 

Became the author all miracles 

Who first, Almighty preserver the 
human race 

Created heaven for the sons men 

the roof the house 

And next the earth. 


That Bede’s rough translation the 
first song English poetry. Notice that 
the progression thought perfect 
prayer. praises first, then adores, 
then speaks wondrous powers. 
heaven which spoken first and then 
the earth for which the heavens were made 
roof. The lay servant who had not 
participated fully the ceremonies 
the monastery Whitby, had neverthe- 
less, become used the fashion litur- 
gical prayer, for knew just how 
pray. 

Caedmon, the man who thought 
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couldn’t sing, was simple 
humble. went the Abbess early 
the next morning reveal her his 
night’s experiences. She, after further 
questioning him, “began make much 
and love the grace God the 
man,” and exhorted him take the 
monastic habit. hear nothing 
praise for him person, nor fear lest 
proud his own abilities for 
the “grace God that seen him,” 
and Hilda loved Christ every creature. 
Soon Caedmon singing more songs and 
being trained the whole series 
monastic learning and 
His fame grows with that his Abbess, 
and Whitby becomes beacon saintli- 
ness and learning. 

Before Hilda’s birth her noble mother 
had dream about God’s plan for her 
child. The light she saw beneath her 
garment was spread throughout Eng- 
land. did that and more. The light 
went farther, for wherever men and wom- 
are gathered together for the pursuit 
perfection knowledge, they al- 
ways know something the Abbess 
Hilda who built monastery Whitby 
and the poet Caedmon who sang the 
Lord and Master they both served under 
one monastic rule. Thus life and litera- 
ture again become one, and saint and 
poet live together peace and charity 
for the glory God. 
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Benedictina Current Literature 


“The Benedictine one the 
subjects discussed the latest section 
Supplement the Catholic Encyclo- 

Father Patrick Cummins, O.S.B., 
Conception Abbey, Conception, Mo., re- 
cently translated Father Garrigou-La- 
grange’s Reality: Synthesis Thomistic 
Thought. work published the 
Herder Book Co. 


The Catholic Library World for March, 
1951, contains article Sister Mary 
Aurelia Masino, R.S.M., “Nuns 
Scribes and Among the 
modern illuminators are mentioned the 
Benedictine nuns Regina Laudis Ab- 
bey, Bethlehem, Conn. individual 
names modern Benedictine calligra- 
phers are given. seems that Sister 
Leonarda Longen, O.S.B., Yankton, 
did not begin sign her work until 
comparatively lately. Among less familiar 
names from the Middle Ages are those 
Hroswitha and St. Lioba. 


The Eastern Kansas Register recently 
carried number items Benedictine 
literary and cultural interest. Among 
them were these: 


(February 16, 1951). Life Our 
Lady” written verse John Lydgate, 
fourteenth century Benedictine monk, 
being edited from Middle English 
modern English three professors 
Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Dr. Ralph Klinefelter, the Very Rev. Ver- 
non Gallagher, and Rev. Joseph Lauri- 
tis. The poem, divided into six books 
totaling 5,932 lines, was written 1421- 
1422 the suggestion King Henry 
England. gives invaluable sum- 
mary medieval traditions the life 
Mary from her birth her Purifica- 
tion. The author credited with adding 
some 1500 words the English language. 
Dr. Klinefelter microfilmed the forty- 
one extant manuscripts Life 
Our Lady” which are scattered through- 
out the British Isles and the United 


States, and thus Duquesne University 
holds the only complete collection the 
world. 


(February 23, 1951). Prior the cele- 
bration Catholic Book Week, February 
18-24, the chairman the Pacific North- 
west regional unit the Catholic Library 
Association, the Rev. Luke O’Donnell, 
S.B., librarian St. Martin’s College, 
Olympia, Washington, compiled appro- 
priate material and distributed 
priests the diocese assist them 
preparing sermons and aid the move- 
ment generally. 


(March 30, 1951). Monsignor Matthew 
Smith’s “Listening In” column included 
the following information connection 
with the proposed restoration St. Bede’s 
monastery church: 


There movement the Anglican Church 
today that arouses deep interest among all 
Catholic scholars who speak English. the 
raising modest fund for the restoration 
the Church St. Paul, Jarrow, England, where 
the Venerable Bede lived and worked the 
seventh and eighth spot 
referred these Anglicans “‘the cradle 
one the great lights the Benedictine order. 
rightly called “the first English histori- 
His ecclesiastical history the Anglo-Sax- 
people gives nearly all know about the 
ancient history England down 731 A.D. 
... West Saxon King Alfred (born 849) trans- 
lated this book into Anglo-Saxon. Another 
Bede’s Latin works Sex Aetatibus Mundi 
(On the Six Ages the World), invaluable 
There are several modern trans- 
lations the ecclesiastical history, and all the 
saint’s works are found 12-volume set edited 
Giles (1844) and six-volume one 
Migne’s collection the Fathers, Paris, 1844. 


(March 30, 1951). The Rev. Benedict 
Brockbernd, director religious 
broadcasts for the Catholic Radio corpora- 
tion Hilversum, the Netherlands. His 
for the conversion Russia. During 
March this year toured the United 
States inspecting radio 
stations and appealing for help for his 
‘Spiritual Bridgehead,’ the Benedictine 
monastery Chevtogne, which has both 
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Latin and Slavonic-Byzantine Rite mem- 
bers. The Sun Herald for March 13, 1951, 
gave resumé news service in- 
terview held Washington with Father 
Brockbernd. There are Holland four 
radio corporations: one Catholic, one 
Protestant, one Socialist, and one repre- 
senting neutral interests. example 
the kind programs they broadcast, 
Father Brockbernd cited some the 
cultural and religious programs put 
the Catholic station: 


typical day starts with minutes litur- 
ical prayer a.m., followed news from 

olland and the world and other shorts. The 
Holy Sacrifice the Mass then broadcast, 
with four five minute instruction. Then 
the Amsterdam Concert Hall symphony or- 
chestra may play for hour half-hour. 


This may then followed documentary 
feature taking the listener factory, hos- 
ital, various other Dutch and 
oreign scenes. Programs light music some- 
times follow and, later the day, talks how 
read the Bible, instructions choral singing 
Gregorian chant can often 


Vespers, news, radio plays cultural and reli- 
gious interest, miscellaneous features, and dance 
music from 10:30 round out the day. 


The station closes with transitional talk, 
Compline sung trained Gregorian 
choirs. 


Other features include dramatic sketches 
the Old Testament, and broadcasts school 
audiences accompanied the showing special 
slides the classroom. 


“Writings United States Catholic 
History, 1949,” the Franciscan Acade- 
my’s Americas for April, 1950, contains 
number entries from the Benedictine 
Review. St. Louis University’s Historical 
Bulletin for May, 1951, also cites the 
Benedictine Review several times its 
“Bibliography United States Church 
History, 1950.” 


The encyclical Praecones re- 
cently issued Pope Pius XII chal- 
lenge the whole Catholic world. 
apostolic and missionary traditions. The 
words the Holy Father echo the mes- 
sage Pope Gregory sent Augustine 
centuries ago. Pius XII says: “the 
Church does not wish eradicate any 
good tradition, artistic production 
custom any people. Its mission 
preserve, elevate, and sanctify these 
things the spirit the Gospel.” 
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ANTOINETTE D’ORLEANS 


(Continued from page thirty-two) 


what spirit she was: 


Never praise persons their pre- 
sence, and that for 
(1) because praise due only God, 
and unjust the Creator attri- 
bute creature what belongs Him 
alone; (2) because nothing more pre- 
judicial the person praised, for she 
her self-esteem, and furnishes her with 
material for nourishing that poison 
which will her death; and she 
humble and virtuous, may that 
the flattery will end pleasing her, 
and she will tempted self-com- 
placency. praise the virtue one’s 
friends their presence, like 
the ivy, which destroys the wall 
appears 


Antoinette was kind and approachable, 
and entirely without rancor towards 
those who made her suffer. example 
the effect her personality may 
given: young Protestant lady had 
occasion ride several miles carriage 
vis-a-vis with Antoinette, and luminous, 
angelic, did the face the foundress 
appear, that this alone convinced the 
young Protestant the holiness the 
Catholic religion. Shortly afterwards 
she joined the Church, and three years 
later became Calvarian nun. 

first Abbess Louise had watched 
attentively and benevolently the develop- 
ments Little little, 
however, her good will was replaced 
hostility. Her jealousy for the honor 
Fontevrault and for her own authority 
showed itself first her withholding from 
Lencloitre the annual pension which 
Papal Bull had stipulated should paid 
for the instruction the young religious. 
Next she inflicted terrible blow 
dispersing various monasteries the 
thirty young and still untrained religious 
whom Antoinette was counting upon 
her assistants the reform. 


= 


How Antoinette, with Pére Joseph’s 
invaluable aid, made preparations for the 
erection new monastery Poitiers, 
how the transfer became fait accompli 
only the day before the six-months per- 
mission the Holy Father would have 
expired, with what holy joy Antoinette 
and her twenty-four companions entered 
upon their new life primitive obser- 
vance all make touching story which 
may not detailed here. 

seems understandable that the Ab- 
bess Fontevrault did not accept all 
this calmly; fact, she “moved heaven 
and earth” through her respective re- 
presentatives, the Holy Father and the 
king the attempt recover for 
Fontevrault the twenty-four nuns who 
had Lencloitre. 

After few days Poitiers, Antoinette 
disclosed her little community the full 
plans that she and Pére Joseph had 
formed for starting new congregation, 
one that would combine the exact ob- 
servance the Benedictine rule with 
devotion Jesus Crucified and the Moth- 
Sorrows, and approved, would 
called the Congregation Our Lady 
Calvary. 

Before the obstacles that still remained 
the way establishing the congrega- 
tion had been overcome, Antoinette died. 
Her holy death occurred April 28, 
1618, her forty-seventh year. She had 
promised the Feuillantines that although 
she could not remain with them life, 
when she died they should have her body. 
Before the end, she modified this bequest 
that her beloved Calvarians might 
have least her heart. Her son, the duke 
Retz, accompanied his mother’s body 
the place prepared for Toulouse. 

was not long until God began 
show how much loved Antoinette; 
began make her heart the instru- 
ment cures, not only those the body, 
but those the spirit well. Her heart, 
which had been encased gilt bronze, 


emitted sweet fragrance which many 
times comforted and rejoiced the whole 
religious community. sometimes 
happened that sister was unable per- 
ceive the fragrance, “she would examine 
her conscience and would always discover 
some imperfection; then she would hear 
secret reproach and would aroused 
correspond God with greater 

Pére Joseph continued guide the 
little flock and long last all opposition 
ceased. Abbess Louise wrote the Cal- 
varians July, 1620, assuring them that 
she was their very affectionate mother 
and friend Our Lord. Bull Pope 
Gregory XV, dated March 22, 1621, ap- 
proved the Congregation. Pére Joseph 
gave his time and counsel unsparingly 
until his death 1638, and the Calvarians 
were, their part, his joy and consola- 
tion his immense labors. Even good 
people were accuse him working 
prolong the Thirty Years War and be- 
ing the instrument the passions 
Richelieu, but with his Calvarians, was 
unvaryingly the mystic, and there survive 
almost unbelievable number exhor- 
tations and instructions which wrote 
out for 

Before the Revolution, the Congrega- 
tion had twenty affiliated convents 
France. Suppressed 1792, was restor- 
Pope Leo XII 1828. There are 
now eight houses directly subject the 
Holy Seven houses are France; 
the eighth was established the Mount 


mother house Orléans. 


NOTES 


Aldous Leonard Huxley, Grey Eminence, New 
York, Harper, 1941. 

Ibid., pp. 197-198. 

For additional references, see the Catholic En- 
cyclopedia, Lambert Dehner, O.S.B., un- 
published bibliography material Benedic- 
tine Congregations, available St. Benedict’s 
Library, Atchison, Kans., Dom Cottineau, 
topo-bibliographique des abbayes 
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fondatrice congrégation des Bénédic- 
tines Calvaire (primitive observance 
Madame Antoinette d’Orléans-Longueville, Mar- 
quise Belle-Isle, religion Antoinette 
Moniale méme congrégation, Poitiers, 
Nicolas, Renault Cie., 1932. 

Now preserved the Calvary Orléans. 
Historians monasticism assert that the 
term was used signify the type or- 
ganization which since the seventeenth century 
has been termed See Philip 
Hofmeister, O.S.B., Verfassung der Kon- 
gregation der Benediktinerinnen von Kalvarien- 
Studien (Bavarian Benedictine Academy 
(1932). 

Besse,O.S.B., and the English 
Benedictines the Beginning the Seventeenth 
Ampleforth Journal, (1896), 23. 
Raymund Webster, O.S.B., 
Catholic Encyclopedia, 130. 

Edmund Bishop, Giffard and 
the Reform Downside Review, 
(Jan. 1886), 51. 

10. named from the fact that all the clothing 
ceremonies took place the monks’ church. 


11. Huxley, 113. 

12. Besse, 25. 

13. Huxley, 111. 

14. fondatrice..., 284. 

15. pp. 382-383. Only Ag- 
nes Dunbar, her Saintly Women, 
refers Antoinette Blessed, but she records 
that the Acta Sanctorum lists her (on April 22nd) 
among the Praetermissi, i.e., those whose claim 
official veneration doubtful. Alexius Hoff- 
mann, O.S.B., gives her the title Venerable his 
Benedictine Martyrology. Nowhere the bio- 
graphy one her own Congregation she 
called either Venerable Blessed, but the book 
bears the usual notice regarding the decrees 
Pope Urban VIII. 

16. Heaven (New York: Longmans, 
1948), pp. 127-147, Father Gerald Vann, O.P. 
pher-king. 

17. Hofmeister, pp. 249-277, gives thorough 
study the organization the Calvarian 
Congregation, with bibliography. 

18. Cf. Sister Alfred Schroll, O.S.B., “‘Bene- 
dictines Benedictine Review 
(July 1946), 37-38. 


With Other Benedictine Sisters 


BETHLEHEM, CONNECTICUT 


Plans for the expansion Regina 
Laudis monastery are being carried out 
under the direction the Rev. Mother 
Benedict Duss. The second floor the 
building, which houses the scriptorium, 
ceramics department, and print shop 
being prepared for use the rapidly 
growing community. 

The first member the American 
novitiate the cloistered community, 
Sister Cecilia Baltimore, made first 
vows August 15, 1950. Others who 
have been temporarily professed are Sis- 
ter Mildred, Salt Lake City, Utah, Octo- 
ber 11; Sister Gregoria, St. Paul, Minn., 
December 25; Sister Scholastica, Fairfield, 
Conn.; and Sister Placid, Brooklyn, 
Y., May 

Investitures have included: Sister Dilec- 
ta, New Rochelle, N.Y.; Sister Maria 
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Joseph, Hartford, Conn.; Sister Michael, 
Rochester, N.Y.; Sister Martin, Detroit, 
Mich.; and Sister John the Baptist, 
Evanston, 

Although Matins has been said 
a.m. since shortly after the enclosure 
the monastery, the custom singing 
part all that hour feast days was 
inaugurated this year. The Little Hours, 
Mass, Vespers, and Compline are sung 
daily. Easter the entire Office was 
sung, followed Solemn High 
February 25, the custom Sunday 
processions before Mass was initiated. 
This was made possible the arrival 
Processionales from France. 


Bismarck, 


The second small hospital staffed 
the Sisters the Convent the Annunci- 
ation has been opened Bowman, North 
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Dakota. Known Tri-State Hospital 
because located near the South Dako- 
taand Montana borders, the building was 
completed May and officially opened 
the middle the month. The present 
staff includes Sisters Harlindis and Helen, 
well Sister Charita, technician who 
member the Saint Paul Priory. 

The Sisters have held week-end cate- 
chism classes during the winter Glad- 
stone, Crown Butte, and Underwood 
parishes. Daily catechetical work St. 
Philip’s New Salem was discontinued 
April, resumed during the sum- 
mer months. 

the clothing ceremony June 21, 
six postulants were given the habit 
St. Benedict: Marie Schaaf, Anna Hush- 
ka, Minnie Dukhart, Marliss Vander- 
berghe, Marilyn Kaliher, and Angeline 
Ferderer. March Miss Betty Zim- 
merman was received postulant. 

six-week summer session for grade- 
school teachers Bismarck includes 
course Christian social principles taught 
Sister Ignatius, O.S.F., Cardinal 
Stritch College, institute remedial 
reading, and daily conferences the 
Mass, given the Rev. Joseph Staudin- 
ger, O.S.B., St. Benedict’s Abbey, 


Atchison, Kansas. 


new St. Walburga’s was established 
this year when the Holy See approved 
the erection novitiate St. Walbur- 
ga’s Convent Boulder. Founded 
directly from St. Walburga’s, Eichstatt 
Bavaria, this community was privileged 
have the present Lady Abbess chosen 
from among its members. 


VIRGINIA 


new school building has been com- 
pleted for occupation the students 
Linton Hall Military Academy, and 
March the cadets moved into their 
new quarters The structure contains 


accommodations for 400 cadets, with 
spacious kitchen fully equipped stain- 
less steel, dining room, eight large dor- 
mitories, infirmary containing ward, 
three isolation rooms with private baths, 
diet kitchen, and medical-aid room. 
The school wing contains chapel, library, 
and ten classrooms. The entire building 
was solemnly blessed his Excellency, 
the Most Rev. Peter Ireton, D.D., 
Richmond, April 

this same date, the Bishop received 
the perpetual vows Sister Adrian and 
the triennial vows Sisters Gertrude, 
Henry Marie, Marion, and Kathleen. 


February the following postulants 
were invested novices: Novice Anne 
Anderson, Des Moines, Iowa; Lois Lun- 
garo, Chicago, Marlene Menig, Chi- 
cago, Marcella Luetkemeyer, Free- 
burg, Mo.; Regina Kessler, Columbus, 
Ohio; Mary Jane Romero, Jara, Colo.; 
Alice Sledge, Omaha, Nebr.; and Kath- 
leen Doyle, Des Moines, Iowa. 

The third general chapter the Con- 
gregation the Benedictine Sisters 
Perpetual Adoration convened the 
motherhouse Clyde February 
for the election Prioress General 
and the Councilors. The choice the 
nineteen electors fell upon the Rev. 
Mother Carmelita Quinn, for the past six 
years Prioress the Convent the Holy 
Spirit Kansas City, Mo., and previous 
the Kansas City foundation pioneer 
and Prioress the Convent Christ the 
King Tucson, Arizona. Mother Doloro- 
sa, whom Mother Carmelita succeeds, 
has fulfilled the duties Prioress (before 
the Constitutions were approved for 
Congregation) and then held the office 
Prioress General for two terms, totalling 
service thirty years. 

The four councilors chosen are Mother 
Dolorosa Mergen; Sister DePazzi Fink; 
Sister Aurelia Rudholzner, and Sister 
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Bertha Nortmann. 

Changes the Prioresses the four 
convents the Congregation were also 
effected, the respective Prioresses being: 
Mother Thiadildis, Clyde; Mother Mil- 
dred Waechter, Mundelein; Mother Blan- 
dina Cummins, Tucson; and Mother Loy- 
ola Churan, Kansas City. 

March 28, seventy-three years 
uninterrupted adoration the Blessed 
Sacrament were completed Clyde. 

May 20, seven novices were privi- 
leged pronounce their first temporary 
vows: Novice Elizabeth Ostertag, now 
Sister Stephen; Jacqueline Vidal, Sister 
Bernard; Margaret Mary Coff, Sister Pas- 
caline; Mary Ann Schulz, Sister Frederica; 
Mary Elizabeth Thompson, Sister Flori- 
etta; Kathryn Neville, Sister Philip; 
Norita Nordhus, Sister Trinitas. 

the same day, four postulants were 
invested with the holy habit; Misses Mer- 
cedes Lauer, Detroit, Mich.; Mercedes 
Loyola Valdez, Jara, Colo.;Mary Ann 
Grube, Peoria, and Marcella O’Sul- 
livan, Montreal, Canada. 


IDAHO 


Sister Felicitas St. Valentine’s Hospi- 
tal, Wendell, Idaho, and Sister Bertha 
Our Lady Consolation Hospital, Cot- 
tonwood, attended the Annual Conven- 
tion Western Hospitals Los Angeles, 
Calif., from April May They 
also took part the Western Conference 
the Catholic Hospital Association 
April 29. 

May and Sister Germaine and 
Sister Bertha attended the meeting the 
Idaho Society X-Ray Technicians 
Boise. this meeting Sister Bertha 
was elected Vice-President the organi- 
zation. 

St. Gertrude’s Convent was host the 
youth northern Idaho series re- 
collection days conducted the Rev. 
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Walsh, diocesan director voca- 
tions. 


Covincton, Kentucky 


The dedication the historic Santa 
Hospital, Junta, Colo., February 
was special event for the Sisters 
St. Walburg Convent who staff the insti- 
tution. The Most Rev. Joseph Will- 
ging, D.D., Bishop Pueblo, presided 
the dedication. Hundreds visitors, 
including large group the clergy and 
Sisters representing the Catholic hospitals 
Pueblo, Lamar, Florence, and Canon 
City, attended the ceremony which was 
thecrowning event two years negoti- 
ation and remodeling. Preceding the 
dedication ceremonies, His Excellency 
blessed the outdoor statue Our Lady 
Grace. 

February 16, Mr. Fred Gurley, 
president the Santa Railroad, visited 
the hospital part the diamond jubilee 
celebration the company, and 
token appreciation for the work the 
hospital, presented the staff with 
electro-cardiograph. 


MINNESOTA 


new General Hospital under con- 
struction Brainerd, Minn., staffed 
the Sisters St. Scholastica’s Convent, 
Duluth. The new building will include 
117 beds and bassinets, and has been 
estimated $2,000,000. located 
grounds adjacent the present cite 
St. Joseph’s Hospital which has been con- 
ducted the Sisters for fifty-three years. 

Sister Petra, research associate St. 
Scholastica, was recently presented with 
grant $4,000 from the Damon Run- 
yon Memorial Fund, national fund for 
the advancement cancer research. 
The presentation was made Walter 
Winchell, treasurer the fund, through 
Cardinal Spellman. The money will 
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used specifically for cancer research now 
being carried the college. 

Sister Rose, dean, and Sister Digna 
attended work shop sponsored the 
sub-committee the state advisory board 
education Hamline University. 

Sisters Kathleen and Monica attended 
course Clinical Dietetics the Con- 
tinuation Center the University 
Minnesota February. 

Mother Athanasius, president the 
college, and Sister Berchmans, subprioress 
the community, were among the guests 
the celebration and solemn blessing 
the Right Reverend Baldwin Dworschak, 
new abbot St. John’s Abbey 
Collegeville, Minn., which took place 
March 29, the Abbey church. 

Twenty-three Benedictine Oblate no- 
vices who had completed their period 
probation made their final act oblation 
February 12, Our Lady Peace 
Chapel. 

February, Sister Loretta, ad- 
ministrator St. Mary’s Hospital, 
Duluth, was guest lecturer the gradu- 
ate students hospital administration 
the University Minnesota. The four 
lectures covered Record-Keep- 
ing the Hospital Organization.” 

Sister Gerard, superior St. Mary’s 
Hospital, Duluth, and Chairman the 
Committee the Aged the Duluth 
Council Social Agencies, headed the 
committee which planned the program 
three-day course given the Con- 
tinuation Student Center the Universi- 
Minnesota for superintendents and 
directors homes for the aged. the 
meeting, the Minnesota Association 
Administrators Homes for the Aged 
was formed, with Sister Gerard vice- 
president. 

crucifixion scene, executed Sister 
Constantina the College, has been hung 
the refectory the Sisters the 
College. 

Articles members the Duluth 


community which have been published 
recent months include “Human Rights 
for Students” and Foolish Art,” 
Sister Joselyn America; Tentative 
Testing Program Practice,” Review for 
Religious, and “Relationships the In- 
stitution with Former Students,” Cur- 
rent Issues Higher Education Sister 
Digna, head the psychology depart- 
ment; Technologists, Their 
Training and Certification,” Hospital 
Progress, Sister Alcuin, who regular 
contributor this journal its column 
called Services.” 

Playlet for Mother’s Day” Sis- 
ter Jean Marie St. Francis School, 
Brainerd, Minn., appeared the May 
issue The Catholic School Fournal. 

Sister Martina’s composition Rejoice 
Unto God, which was written celebrate 
the silver jubilee Bishop Thomas 
Welch, was given the Choral Club 
the February convocation. based 


Psalm 99. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Most Rev. Edward McManaman, 
D.D., Auxiliary Bishop Erie, celebrated 
pontifical high Mass St. Joseph’s 
Church, Oil City, Sunday April 
the occasion the Diamond Jubilee 
the Benedictine Sisters his parish. 
The occasion brought almost the whole 
community together guests the 
parish. Many priests the diocese 
were present and speakers for the event 
were chosen from among the pastors 
served the Benedictines and from 
former pupils the Sisters. The date 
also marked the anniversary the modi- 
fication the strict cloister. 

Ninety per cent the teaching Sisters 
attended the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association held 
Cleveland from April 8-13. 

June 28-30 were selected jubilee 
days commemorate the diamond jubilee 
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Sister Crescentia, the golden jubilee 
Sister Felicitas, and the silver jubilee 
Mother Sylvester, Sister Rosalia, Sister 
Gervase, Sister Marcia, Sister Eileen, 
Sister Eleanor, Sister Aurelia, and Sister 
Cornelia. The celebration included the 
novices’ presentation the life St. 
Scholastica under the direction their 
mistress, Sister Mary Alice, and concert 
the Almhagen Orchestra and Chorus. 

Among the Catechetical schools staffed 
the Erie Motherhouse one for Negro 
students the newly established parish 
Christ the King Sharon. 

Camp Glinodo, Lake Erie, sum- 
mer camp for girls conducted the Sis- 
ters, accommodates about sixty-five girls 
week and has staff twelve counsel- 
lors with seven Sisters managing the camp 
and doing the cooking. 


Reception ceremonies for two postu- 
lants were held the convent chapel 
St. Bede’s Priory March Ex- 
cellency, the Most Rev. John Treacy, 
pontificated the high Mass during 
which the habit the Order was received 
Mary Gebhard Eau Claire, now 
Sister Catherine, and Rose O’Meara 
Elmwood, Wis., now Sister Rose. 
similar ceremony June 20, Gloria Mai 
received the habit. 

Msgr. Gille, Vicar General the 
diocese, conducted the profession cere- 
mony St. Patrick’s Church July 11, 
which Sister Mary Pattison and Sister 
Simeon Andre pronounced perpetual 
vows. the same time Sister Mark 
Schreiver, Sister Mary Anne Dooher, and 
Sister Robert Donaldson made triennial 
vows. 

Thirty-four Sisters conducted twelve 
the religious summer schools the 
diocese during the first two weeks June. 
Three Sisters have joined the staffs 
various colleges for summer courses: Sis- 
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ter Claire Lynch, Cardinal Stritch Col- 
lege, Milwaukee; Sister Alicene Tucker, 
Viterbo College, Crosse; Sister Laurice 
Koering, St. Scholastica, Duluth. 

During the week June 25, Sister 
Glenore Riener St. Cloud Hospital 
directed conference for the Sisters 
St. Bede’s who are engaged cooking 
and household duties, Richland Cen- 
ter, Wis. 


FERDINAND, INDIANA 


The new St. Benet Hall which houses 
the laundry, the novitiate, and large 
dormitory has been completed and use 
since the first the year. 

Ten novices pronounced their triennial 
vows and twenty postulants received the 
Benedictine habit dual ceremony held 
May 30. these thirty aspiring 
Benedictines, twenty are former students 
the Immaculate Conception Academy. 

The Rev. Mother Clarissa Riehl re- 
cently completed negotiations for taking 
over the direction the Stork Hospital 
Huntingburg, Ind. This the first 
hospital managed the Benedic- 
tines Ferdinand. 

The Rev. Albert Kleber, St. 
Meinrad the present chaplain the 
convent. Sister Thomas Johanneman 
supervisor schools and Sister Frederica 
Dudine principal the academy. 


OKLAHOMA 


The community Benedictine Heights 
College was hostess 110 delegates 
the Catholic Art Association the first 
meeting its South Central Region 
April 28. Delegates from Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, and 
present the meeting, which was opened 
with high Mass celebrated the Rev. 
Wilfrid Tunink, O.S.B., Conception 
Abbey. Sister Mary Placida Guthrie 
regional director for the South Central 
Region the association. 
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Three scholarships were offered the 
Benedictine Sisters Guthrie for special 
courses Catholic University and Notre 
Dame for the summer sessions 1951. 
The first, for workshop special educa- 
tion, was offered the Oklahoma Society 
for Crippled Children; the second for 
curriculum workshop Notre Dame; 
the third for six weeks workshop In- 
ter-Group Education, offered the 
National Conference Christians and 
Jews, Inc. 

ceremony held St. Mary’s 
Church, Guthrie, July Sister Joan 
McLean, Sister Carol Tate, Sister Suzanne 
Kelly, and Sister Jeanette Purcell pro- 
nounced their final vows. Sister Alice 
Marie O’Reilly, Sister Anita Marie Gilpin, 
Sister Mary Samuel Hardick, Sister Mary 
Damian Twibell, and Sister Bridget Shaun 
pronounced temporary vows; Miss Helena 
Russell, Miami, Okla., and Miss Mary 
Helen Steve, Carmen, Okla., were clothed 
with the habit St. Benedict. 


ARKANSAS 


Construction has been started the 
$600,000 addition St. Bernard’s Hospi- 
tal. The hospital, founded 1900, will 
have 150-bed capacity when the new 
addition completed. new power house 
has recently been added, and the x-ray 
and dietary departments are being reno- 
vated. automatic sprinkler system 
has been installed the older section 
the hospital which makes fireproof. 

special ceremony which took place 
Holy Angels convent chapel Febru- 
ary seven young women were admitted 
The Very Rev. Msgr. Ed- 
win Hemmen officiated, and sermon 
was preached the Rev. Edward 
Hinkley. 

Sister Mary Imelda was recently ap- 
pointed supervisor the Olivetan Bene- 
dictine Schools the State Arkansas 
succeed Sister Mary Celestine, who 


was the first hold this position the 
community. Sister Imelda attended the 
Supervisors’ meeting held Little Rock 
April 13-14. 

new statue St. Benedict was recent- 
installed the convent corridor, and 
art windows have been completed the 
convent chapel. The windows are made 
sand-blasted plate glass, and bear 
liturgical symbols. All the designing and 
application the colors was accomplished 
the Sisters the community under 
the direction Sister Mary Bernardine, 
supervisor the art department. 


Mexico City, Mexico 


The first candidate the recently 
founded community St. Benedict was 
clothed the habit St. Benedict 
May 27. The Archbishop Mexico, 
Dr. Don Luis Maria Martinez, presided 
the ceremony. The first daughter 
the foundation Miss Maria del Carmen 
Flores Zamora, and former student 
Colegio Guadalupe. 

Assisting the clothing ceremony were 
the Rev. Lambert Dehner, St. 
Benedict’s Abbey, chaplain the con- 
vent, and the Very Rev. Ernesto Gomez 
Tagle, Vicar Religious for the Arch- 
diocese Mexico. 


Mr. 


The Rev. Alcuin Heibel, O.S.B., former 
rector Mt. Angel Women’s College and 
now president the Central European 
Relief Committee, addressed the faculty 
and student body Mt. Angel Women’s 
College recently. Father Alcuin’s work 
began Europe last year the special 
invitation the Abbot Primate the 
Benedictine Order. After four-month 
speaking tour the United States, 
Father Alcuin will resume his work 
Europe behalf the millions 
Germany’s expellees. 
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Mt. Angel Women’s College campus has 
been chosen the National Board the 
Junior Catholic Daughters America for 
the first national sectional leadership insti- 
tute and workshop held Oregon. 
The institute opens July and con- 
tinues until August and will bring 
junior Catholic Daughter state, diocesan, 
area, and local leaders together from 
Washington, Idaho, California, and Ore- 
gon. His Excellency the Most Rev. Ed- 
ward Howard, D.D., Archbishop 
Portland Oregon, and the Most Rev. 
Francis Leipzig, Bishop Baker, Ore., 
number other speakers, both religious 
and secular. 


MINNESOTA 


St. Benedict’s Priory, member St. 
Benedict’s Congregation, had its first 
official visitation between March and 
Rev. Mother Ethel St. Bede’s Priory, 
Eau Claire, Wis., and Rev. Mother Lor- 
raine, St. Paul’s Priory, St. Paul, Minn., 
were visitators. 

April 28, the College St. Benedict 
was host the Minnesota Region the 
Mathematical 
which held its annual spring meeting 
the college. 

Four Sisters celebrate their diamond 
jubilee this year. They are Sister Ful- 
gentia, Sister Edmund, Sister Beatrice, 
and Sister Isabel. Golden jubilarians in- 
clude Sister Veremunda, Sister Frances, 
Sister Julia, Sister Rosebia, Sister An- 
netta, Sister Cleta, Sister Natalia, Sister 
Salesia, Sister Carmel, Sister Simplicia, 
Sister Sienna, Sister Dignata, Sister Ethel- 
bert, Sister Leonida, Sister Beatina, and 
Sister Eusebia. 

Sister Inez Hilger, St. Cloud Hospital 
School Nursing, St. Cloud, Minn., with 
Margaret Mondloch, R.N. field as- 
sistant, will make ethnological field 
study child life among the Araucanian 
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Indians Argentina 1951-1952 under 
grants from the American Philosophical 
Society and the Wenner-Gren Foundation 
for Anthropological Research. Sister 
Inez member the Board Direc- 
tors the Catholic Anthropological Con- 
ference, Fellow the American Anthro- 
pological Association and member 
its Council. Her Chippewa study entitled 
“Chippewa Child Life and Its Cultural 
Background” will appear Bulletin 146 
the Bureau American Ethnology, 
Smithsonian Institute, her Arapaho study 
entitled “Arapaho Child Life and Its 
Cultural Background,” Bulletin 
Her Chilean Araucanian child study 
now ready for the publishers. 


Early February, the Rev. Clement 
Morin, P.S.S., professor exegesis and 
director the Schola Cantorum the 
Grand Seminaire Montreal, Canada, 
spoke the Sisters and students. Father 
Morin offered the community Mass 
Quinquagesima Sunday and the feast 
St. Agatha. 

One the pioneer Sisters Sacred 
Heart Convent, Sister Walburga Huse, 
died February 27. Sister Walburga 
was the first American postulant enter 
the Yankton community and was per- 
sonally acquainted with Bishop Marty, 
first bishop Dakota. She had spent 
thirty-one years Indian missionary 
work. After being recalled the mother- 
house, she served portress the com- 
munity for twenty-six years. 

Mother Jerome, president Mount 


Marty College, and Sister Stanislaus, 


dean, attended the forty-eighth annual 
convention the Catholic Educational 
Association Cleveland March. 
Sister Evangeline attended the National 
Catholic Philosophical Convention, 
New York City during Easter week. 
April 13, the Most Rev. 
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Nelson, O.S.B., coadjutor the vicar 
apostolic Sweden, addressed the Sisters 
and students Church Scan- 
Sweden, coming the United States 
1927 attend Brown University. 
became Catholic 1929, and 1930 
joined the Benedictine Order Ports- 
mouth Priory Rhode Island and was 


Chronicle 


The community observance Forty 
Hours Devotion was held January 19- 
21. The Rev. Angelus Lingenfelser, O.S. 
B., was celebrant the opening Mass, 
assisted the Rev. Felix Nolte, O.S.B., 
deacon; the Rev. Francis Broderick, O.S. 
B., subdeacon; and Frater Edwin Wat- 
son, O.S.B., master ceremonies. 
Sunday, the Very Rev. Florian Demmer, 
was celebrant and preached the 
was assisted Father 
Francis, deacon; the Very Rev. David 
Kinish, O.S.B., subdeacon; and Frater 
Christopher Lohneis, O.S.B., master 
ceremonies. For the closing ceremonies 
the Right Rev. Cuthbert McDonald, 
officiated, assisted Father David. 
Father Francis, and Frater Kieran 
McInerney, O.S.B. Students college 
and academy participated the proces- 
sion, and St. Benedict’s College students 
carried the canopy. 

Postulants who entered the novitiate 
Mount St. Scholastica January, 
1951, were Lois Thomas, Omaha, Nebr.; 
Bernalda Engler Stewart, Nebr.; Mary 
Larkin, Denver, Colo.; Olive Geiger, 
Beatrice, Nebr.; and Theresa Liang, 
Shantung, China. 


ordained the priesthood 1937. Ten 
years later was consecrated bishop. 

Sister Alban recently received Master 
Science degree with major home 
economics from the University Min- 
nesota, and Sister Evangeline Master 
Arts degree philosophy from the Cath- 
olic University America. 


Mother Alfred’s nameday was celebrat- 
January with solemn high Mass 
the St. Scholastica Chapel. The cele- 
brant was the Very Rev. David Kinish, 
O.S.B., assisted the Rev. Francis 
Broderick, O.S.B., deacon, and the Rev. 
Angelus Lingenfelser, O.S.B., subdeacon. 
Brother Michael McCarroll, O.S.B., was 
master ceremonies, with Brother Steph- 
Schober and Brother Thomas New- 
man acolytes. The Right Rev. Cuth- 
bert McDonald, was present 
the sanctuary. The students the col- 
lege and greeted Mother 
Alfred the day previous with program 
honor her patron, St. Aelred. 

The Right Rev. Cuthbert McDonald, 
O.S.B., was celebrant the pontifical 
Mass honor St. Scholastica 
February the St. Scholastica Chapel. 
was assisted the Very Rev. David 
Kinish, O.S.B., presbyter assistant; the 
Rev. Felix Nolte, and the Rev. 
Anthony Reilman, deacons 
honor; the Rev. Cletus Kohake, O.S.B., 
deacon; and the Rev. Harold Watson, 
subdeacon. Father Cletus deliver- 
the sermon. The Rev. Francis Bro- 
derick, O.S.B., and Frater Kieran 
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ney, O.S.B., were masters ceremonies 
with novices from the abbey servers. 

Mother Alfred visited the missions 
the community California and Colora- 
during the month February. 

Full liturgical ceremonies were carried 
out during Holy Week. Mass Palm 
Sunday, with blessing Palms and pro- 
cession, was celebrated the St. Scholas- 
tica Chapel the Rev. Francis Broderick, 
O.S.B., assisted the Very Rev. Florian 
Demmer, O.S.B., the Very Rev. David 
Kinish, O.S.B., and Frater Kieran 
McInerney, O.S.B. The Passion was 
sung the Rev. Anselm Llewellyn, O.S. 
B., the Rev. Theodore Leuterman, O.S. 
B., and the Rev. John Gruber, O.S.B. 

Holy Thursday, Father David was 
celebrant, assisted Father Francis, 
the Rev. Wilfred Fangman, O.S.B., and 
the Rev. Harold Watson, pon- 
tifical Mass Good Friday was celebrat- 
the Right Rev. CuthbertMcDonald, 
O.S.B., the Choir Chapel. Father 
David was presbyter assistant; the Rev. 
Aloysius Kropp, and Father An- 
selm were deacons honor; Father Fran- 
cis was deacon, Father Harold was sub- 
deacon, and Father Wilfred and Frater 
Kieran were masters ceremonies. 
Chanters the Passion were Father John, 
Father Aloysius, and Father Anselm. 

Father Francis celebrated the Holy 
Saturday Mass, assisted Father David, 
Father Wilfred, and Father Harold. The 
Mass Easter Sunday was sung 
Father David, assisted Father Fran- 
cis, Father Regis, and Father Denis. 

Easter week was the occasion for educa- 
tional meetings. The Rev. Francis Bro- 
derick, O.S.B, vice-president, represented 
Mount St. Scholastica College the 
annual meeting the National Catholic 
Education Association Cleveland and 
that the National Education Associa- 
tion Chicago. Sister Imogene Baker, 
dean, represented the college the 
meeting the North Central Association 
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Chicago, and Sister Therese Marie 
Gassman, principal Lillis High School, 
attended sessions the same 
Sister Florence Feeney, college librarian 
and member the executive committee 
the Catholic Library Association, at- 
tended the meeting that body 
Chicago; Sister Celine Goodwin, state 
executive secretary, participated the 
National Catholic Music Educators Asso- 
ciation Cleveland, while Sister Jerome 
Keeler, dean Donnelly College, attend- 
sessions the National Catholic Edu- 
cation Association, also Cleveland. 

Attending the regional meeting the 
Mid-West section the National Cath- 
olic Education Association Chicago, 
March 16, were Sister Sylvania 
and Sister Anne Cawley. March 
they went Milwaukee for Choric 
Speaking Festival. 

Sister Romana Farrell and Sister Mar- 
cella Siela attended joint meeting the 
Kansas and Missouri Home Economics 
Associations Kansas City March 
and 28. 

Sister Helen Sullivan and Sister Jean- 
ette Obrist accompanied student dele- 
gation meeting Kappa Epsilon, 
national mathematics fraternity, April 
27-28, Springfield, Mo. 

The community refectory 
completely refinished shades blue, 
with floor warm brown rubber tile. 
was ready for use April 

new Aeolian-Skinner pipe organ, re- 
cently installed the Choir Chapel, ar- 
rived from the factory Boston the 
transferred feast St. Benedict, April 
Built especially for the chapel, this two- 
manual organ consists 602 pipes. The 
organ, which was assembled and installed 
Mr. Walter Doucette, the gift 
the late Mrs. Myrtle Shepard Harrelson 
Belton, Mo., presented memory 
her aunt, Sister Elizabeth Overton, then 
oldest member the community. was 
used for the first time for high Mass 
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the feast the Holy Cross, May 

Representing Mount St. Scholastica 
the Kansas section the Mathematical 
Association America and the Kansas 
Association Mathematics, held the 
University Kansas April were 
the Rev. Pius Pretz, O.S.B., Sister Helen 
Sullivan, and Sister Jeanette Obrist. 

The feast the Solemnity St. 
Joseph April was Music Day for the 
children the Atchison vicinity, who 
gathered first the St. Scholastica Chapel 
high Mass. The Rev. Anselm 
O.S.B., directed them the 
singing the Mass. Celebrant the 
Mass was the Rev. Anthony Reilman, 
principal Maur Hill School; the 
Rev. Adalbert Krzyanowski, St. Jo- 
seph’s Parish, Wathena, deacon; the Rev. 
Sylvester Wietharn, St. Peter’s Parish, 
Mercier, subdeacon; the Rev. Ambrose 
Keating, O.S.B., St. Benedict’s Parish, 
Atchison, master ceremonies; the Rev. 
Leo Lutz, St. Thomas Parish, Kansas 
City, sermon. Father Ambrose regi- 
onal leader and Sister Celine Goodwin 
State Executive Secretary N.C.M.E.A. 

Sister Teresa Ann Doyle and Sister 
Raphaela Schmiedeler attended the an- 
nual conference the Kansas Association 
College Teachers English, held 
Bethany College, Lindsborg, April 13-14. 

Distinguished guests Mount St. 
Scholastica during May were the Most 
Joseph Willging, D.D., Pueblo, 
and the Most Rev. William 
New York City, Military Dele- 
gate the Armed Forces the United 
States. 

Attending the installation the Most 
Edward Hunkeler, new Bishop 
Kansas City Kansas, May 22, were 
the following representatives Mount 
Scholastica: the Rev. Francis Brod- 
Mother Alfred Schroll, 
Sister Augusta Parle, Sister Dolorosa 
Hoffmans, and Sister Clarita McGarity. 

Two Benedictine abbots graced the 


Commencement exercises Mount St. 
Scholastica College this year. The Right 
Rev. Leonard Schwinn, O.S.B., Holy 
Cross Abbey, Canon City, Colo., gave the 
address, and the Right Rev. Cuthbert 
McDonald, O.S.B., conferred degrees 
sixty-three 

The Rev. Francis Broderick, O.S.B., 
vice-president and chaplain Mount St. 
Scholastica College, assigned Sacred 
Heart Parish, Coronado, Calif., for the 
summer, where will also conduct 
extension course metaphysics for the 
Sisters the Mount stationed the San 
Diego diocese. Sister Mary Lawrence 
Leininger also conducting course 
education Coronado. She was accom- 
panied California Sister Petronilla 
Willems. 

Sister Teresa Ann Doyle, chairman 
the department English, exchange 
professor for the summer session the 
College St. Benedict, St. Joseph, Minn., 
while Sister Jameen the College St. 
Benedict, will conduct classes home 
economics the Mount. Sister Mary 
Cecilia also St. Benedict’s attending 
college here while Sister Mary Victor 
the Mount enrolled the Minnesota 
college for the summer session. 

Extension courses Antonito and 
Walsenburg, Colo., are being conducted 
Sister Vivian Wallisch, Sister Macrina 
Straub, Sister Mary Charles Walsh, and 
Sister Maxine Zeller. 

St. Louis University summer ses- 
sion, Sister Alberta Stack conducting 
courses audio-visual education, and 
Creighton University Omaha, Sister 
Mary Schirmer conducting 
courses elementary education. 

The following members the com- 
munity have completed work for ad- 
vanced degrees: Sister Maurine Sullivan, 
Ph.D. economics, Fordham University, 
New York City; Sister DePazzi Mispagel, 
B.F.A., Chicago Art Institute; Sister 
Clement Marie Hoffmans and Sister 
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Mary Joachim Holthaus, Mus., Chica- 
College Music. 

Sisters Mount St. Scholastica are en- 
rolled for graduate work the following 
universities and colleges: St. Louis Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Mo., Sister Andrea 
Rodgers, Sister Brigida O’Connor, Sister 
Juanita Pavlick, Sister Faith Schuster, 
Sister Maurine Sullivan, and Sister Mar- 
garet Mary Wirtz. 

Attending the University Notre 
Dame are Sister Francita Marnell, Sister 
Mary David McFarland, Sister Aelred 
Pottinger, Sister Rosaria Schaefer, Sister 
Leander Cogan, and Sister Terrance 
Minton. 

Enrolled Kansas State College 
Manhattan are Sister ConstanceaSchuetz, 
Sister Celeste Hemmen, Sister Liguori 
Sullivan, Sister Suzanne Schmelzle, Sister 
Elaine Cranford, and Sister Irma Wagner. 

Creighton University, Omaha, Sister 
Fara Hopf, Sister Simplicia Buechler, 
Sister Placida Nordhus, Sister Julitta 
Burdick, Sister Mary Cyril Busenbarrick, 
Sister Dolorita Hofer, Sister Annette 
Bechler, Sister Fabiola Burns, Sister Mary 


Gregory Walsh, Sister Mary Philip 


Sister Clarissa Borden, Sister Theresita 
Wirth, Sister Agnes Haganey, Sister Mary 
Paul Ege, Sister Hildalita Carl, Sister 
Aimee Murphy, and Sister Rosetta Zug. 

Rosary College School Library 
Science, River Forest, are Sister 
Huberta Anderson, Sister Roberta Mel- 
linger, and Sister Kieran Curry. 

Attending Northwestern University, 
Evanston, are Sister Malachy Ken- 
nedy and Sister Mary Janice Egan. Sister 
Pazzi Mispagel, Sister Jeanne Marie 
Blacet, Sister Egberta Buening, and Sister 
Gratia Sherman are enrolled the Chica- 
Art Institute. 

Immaculate Heart College, Los An- 
geles, are Sister Rose Angela Farrell and 
Sister Vera Glynn. Attending the College 
St. Teresa, Kansas City, Mo., are Sister 
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Sidonia Moeder, Sister Georgia VanVerth, 
and Sister Mary Donald McPhee. 

More than eighty Sisters from other 
communities are attendance the 
Mount St. Scholastica summer session, 
They include Benedictines from Chicago, 
Cullman, Ala., Fort Smith, Ark., Jones- 
boro, Ark., Nauvoo, St. 
and San Antonio, Fla.; Franciscan Sisters 
from Chillicothe and Nevada, Mo.; Domi- 
nican Sisters from Great Bend, 
Sisters Adorers the Most Precious 
Blood, Wichita, Kans.; Ursuline Sisters 
from Paola, Kans.; and Mercy Sisters 
from Webster Groves, Mo., and Omaha, 
Nebr. 


Recent publications members the 
community include the following: “The 
Sacramental Value ReligiousCustoms,” 
Sponsa Regis, April, Sister Mary Ur- 
ban Hansen; review Father Sertil- 
lange’s Recollection, Today, April, Sis- 
ter Scholastica Schuster; Balance Be- 
tween the Heart and the Head,” Today, 
June, Sister Bede Sullivan, who also 
collaborated with the Lincoln Nebraska 
Diocesan Director Vocations the 
publication Vocation Booklets for Religi- 
ous Women; “Give Them Measuring 
Stick” and Story America” (play- 
let) Catholic School February; 
“Hamlet Had Flaw,” Catholic Educator, 
April; for the Hour” (poem) 
day, April, and “Prayer for the 
Spring number Sister Faith 
Schuster; “Lying Character Forma- 
Catholic Educator, March, Sister 
Sylvania Woolfe, and New Criticism 
and Vital Integration,” summer issue 
the Fournal Arts and Letters Sister 
Teresa Ann Doyle. 


Sister Jerome Keeler, dean, and Sister 
Kathleen Brazzel, registrar, Donnelly 
College, attended the college workshop 
the Catholic University America, 
Washington, D.C., June 12-22. 


Sister Sylvester Coffey 
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Malachy Kennedy attended the national 
convention the Catholic Theatre Con- 


ference, held Mundelein College, 
Chicago, June 13-16. 


MOTHER LUCY’S FUNERAL 


The funeral Mother Lucy Dooley 
was characterized every mark 
reverence and esteem. April 20, the 
day following her death, the Right Rev. 
Cuthbert McDonald, O.S.B., sang pon- 
requiem Mass the St. Scholastica 
Chapel, the request college and 
academy students. solemn requiem 
Mass April 21, celebrated the Very 
Rev. David Kinish, O.S.B., the Choir 
Chapel, fulfilled request made 
Mother Lucy herself that Mass said 
for her the consecrated chapel soon 
after death. 

Hundreds friends filed through the 
Scholastica Chapel Sunday after- 
noon, April 22, when the body Mother 
Lucy lay state. p.m., the Rev. 
Smith, O.S.B., led the Rosary, 
which was followed Absolution given 
Abbot Cuthbert. 

The day the funeral, April 23, saw 
hundreds clergy, religious, and laity 
gathered honor the memory 
Mother Lucy. The Mass a.m., 
the St. Scholastica Chapel, was celebrated 
the Most Rev. Charles Buddy, 
Bishop San Diego. was assisted 
the Very Rev. Florian Demmer, 
B., presbyter assistant; the Rev. Edmund 
Pusch, O.S.B., and the Rev. Ferdinand 
Nirmaier, O.F.M., deacons honor; the 
Very Rev. Alexander Harvey, chancellor 
the diocese, deacon the Mass; the 
Very Rev. David Kinish, O.S.B., sub- 
deacon; the Rev. Francis Broderick, O.S. 
Frater Kieran O.S.B., 
ceremonies. 

The last absolution was given the 
Most Rev. Edwin O’Hara, Bishop 


Kansas City, Mo., and the Right Rev. 
Eugene Vallely, administrator the 
diocese Kansas City Kansas, de- 
livered the sermon. Abbot Cuthbert 
McDonald conducted the ceremonies 
the cemetery. 

Monks St. Benedict’s Abbey, direc- 
ted the Rev. Anselm Llewellyn, O.S.B., 
sang the Requiem. 

Among the prelates present were the 
Most Rev. Charles LeBlond, Bishop 
St. Joseph, Mo.; the Right Rev. Leon- 
ard Schwinn, O.S.B., abbot Holy Cross 
Abbey, Canon City, Colo.; and the Right 
Rev. Stephen Schappler, abbot 
Conception Abbey, Conception, Mo. 
Monsignori included the Right Rev. 
Rupp and the Right Rev. Brady 
St. Joseph, Mo.; the Very Rev. 
Mock, Beatrice, Nebr.; the Right Rev. 
Wageman, Steinauer, Nebr.; the 
Right Rev. Schiltz, Panama, Iowa; 
the Right Rev. Mulcahy, Brook- 
field, Mo.; the Right Rev. Obrist, 
Falls City, Nebr.; and the Very Rev. 
Francis Dillon, San Diego, Calif. 

Monsignor Dillon was one three 
pastors the San Diego diocese who 
accompanied Bishop Buddy the last 
rites Mother Lucy. The others were 
the Rev. Malachy O’Sullivan National 
City and the Rev. James McGinley 
San Ysidro, both whom head schools 
staffed Benedictines from Atchison. 

Visiting Benedictine Mothers and Sis- 
ters present for the funeral Mother 
Lucy were Mother Mildred, Mexico City; 
Mother Amelia and Mother Genevieve, 
Lisle, Mother Annunciata and Sister 
Aloysius, Cullman, Ala.; Mother Sylves- 
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ter, Erie, Pa.; Mother Isabel, St. Mary’s, 
Pa.; Mother Dolores, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Mother Adelaide, Chicago, Mother 
Domitilla and Sister Irmina, Covington, 
Ky.; Sister Thecla and Sister Genevieve, 
Covington, La.; Mother Rita and Sister 
Raphael, Guthrie, Okla.; Mother Rita 
and Sister Etheldreda, Bristow, Va.; 
Mother Jerome, Yankton, Mother 
Blandina, Crookston, Minn.; Mother 
Rosamond and Sister Marcelline, St. 
Paul, Minn.; Mother Jane Frances and 
Sister Joanna, Fort Smith, Ark.; Mother 
Seraphine and Sister Thomas, Ferdinand, 


Ind. 

Other communities whose representa- 
tives were present included the Sisters 
Adorers the Most Precious Blood, 
Wichita, Kans.; Ursuline Sisters Paola, 
Kans.; Dominican Sisters Great Bend, 
Kans.; Sisters St. Joseph, Concordia, 
Kans.; Sisters Charity, Xavier, Kans., 
and St. Joseph, Mo.; Sisters St. Fran- 
cis from St. Joseph, Mo., Maryville, and 
Chillicothe, Mo. and Kansas City, 
and Sisters Our Lady Mercy, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


OTHER OBITUARIES 


Sister Artemia Biernacki, died 
suddenly January Beatrice, 
Nebr., where she was teacher the 
parish school. Her funeral took place 


the convent February with solemn 
requiem Mass and the Office the Dead. 
Sister Artemia was born August 1887, 
St. Joseph, Mo. She entered the novi- 
tiate Mount St. Scholastica July 17, 
1914. Sister Artemia was professed 
January 1916, and after profession 
taught the parochial schools Kansas, 
Missouri, Colorado, and Nebraska. 


Sister Imelda Nitzl, O.S.B., died 
April the convent after illness 
two weeks. Her funeral was held 
April 23, with solemn requiem Mass and 
the Office the Dead. Born Langen- 
geisling, Germany, April 25, 1878, Sis- 
ter Imelda entered Mount St. Scholastica 
June 26, 1896. She was professed 
January 1898. Sister Imelda had been 
stationed the convent, St. Benedict’s 
College and Maur Hill, and the 
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parochial schools Purcell, Paxico, 
Wathena, Kansas City, Kans., and Clyde, 
Mo. 


Sister Elizabeth Overton, O.S.B., 
died the convent July after 
long illness following stroke. Her 
funeral was held July with solemn 
Requiem Mass and Office the Dead. 

Born February 22, 1857, the daugh- 
ter Allen and Elizabeth Davy Overton 
Pleasant Hill, Mo., Sara Overton spent 
several years teacher the public 
schools Kansas City, Kans. She 
entered the novitiate Mount St. Scho- 
lastica Dec. 1893, received the habit 
the following June, and was professed 
July 1895. 

Sister Elizabeth’s years teacher 
were spent the parochial schools 
Atchison, Seneca, Argentine, Horton, 
Effingham, and Axtell, Kansas; Defiance, 
and Creston, Iowa; Montrose and Lamar, 
Missouri. For several years before her 
illness, she was active library assistant 
the college. 
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Book Reviews 


Oberammergau and Its Passion Play. 
Elisabethe Corathiel. London: Burns 
Oates and Washbourne Ltd., 1950. Pp. viii, 
10s 6d. (Available from Templegate, Spring- 
field, under The Passion Play 
Oberammergau. $2.50.) 


unpretentious one hundred and 
fifty page book Elisabethe Cora- 
thiel tells the historical and human in- 
terest story the Passion Play and the 
villagers Oberammergau. The Holy 
Year 1950 marked the revival the play 
which had been outlawed the Nazi 
regime and for the first time since the ter- 
centenary performance 1933 Christians 
from all parts the world were able 
make pilgrimage this small village 
the Bavarian Alps see the Play 
the Vow. The writer this review was 
privileged travel Swiss Motor Coach 
from Lucerne Oberammergau the week- 
end June 24-26 attend the per- 
formance Sunday, June 25. Miss 
Corathiel well acquainted with the 
country, the play and the villagers and 
has told their story well. Because her 
many trips Oberammergau she under- 
stands the spirit their faith and their 
steadfastness the Vow. 


Early the fourteenth century Lud- 
wig the Bavarian became Emperor and 
1330 went pilgrimage Rome 
ask for spiritual aid the conduct his 
government. had special venera- 
tion for the Blessed Mother and one day 
was praying his cell was 
startled the appearance old monk 
although the door the cell was bolted. 
The monk told Ludwig that the Blessed 
Mother would pleased convent 
were founded Amphrang Bavaria 
for the disciples St. Benedict. 
pledge the monk handed Ludwig white 
statue the Virgin. When the Emperor 
returned Germany, met hunter 
Partenkirchen. This hunter from Am- 
mergau led the way Amphrang and 
deep the forest the Emperor’s horse re- 
fused farther. Ludwig took this 


sign that the convent was built 
there. April 1330, the Emperor 
laid the foundation stone and 1332 
twenty monks under the rule St. Bene- 
dict began their monastic life Ettal, 
word which believed corruption 


“Eid Tal,” the Valley the Vow. 


The new foundation was part secular, 
for some the knights the Emperor 
and their wives lived there retirement. 
The rules for the lay people were strict, 
and both the monks and laity influenced 
the life the Oberammergauers religious- 
and culturally. 


Because the land around Oberammer- 
gau was poor, the altitude high, the forests 
deep and the mountain air raw, the vil- 
lagers were never really farmers. The 
land was not productive enough, and the 
independent and industrious people had 
look elsewhere for their living. has 
been definitely proved that these peoples 
were Celtic origin and their natural 
interests were music, drama, painting, 
and woodcarving. Since many the 
nobles the district were robber barons 
who pillaged the caravans which passed 
through Bavaria from the East their 
way the South, the Oberammergauers 
set the Guild Guides protect the 
merchants and their silks, spices, exotic 
fruits, and art work. The price for their 
service was high but their hospices were 
the utmost medieval comfort. 


Because its isolation and the strength 
its faith Oberaummergau was little 
touched the Reformation and the en- 
suing political strife. The villagers were 
thrifty, dignified, 
The arts continued flourish, and already 
the wood carving Oberammergau was 
sought after points distant Cadiz 
and St. Petersburg. 

1618 the Thirty Years’ War came 
and Wolf Law reigned Bavaria. Ober- 
ammergau once again escaped but when 
the war subsided there came the Plague 
which soon devastated Garmisch and 
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Munich. The who 
were noted for their cleanliness and expert 
housekeeping shut off their village from 
all travellers and even forbade natives 
who were living working outside the 
village make entrance. Early the 
fall 1632 during the the 
feast which celebrates the consecration 
the local church, day laborer named 
Kaspar Schisler who worked farm 
near Oberammergau longed attend the 
Kirchweih with his wife and children who 
were the village. sneaked in, took 
sick almost soon reached the 
home, and died within day his arrival. 
The Plague had come Oberammergau 
and October 28, 1632, eighty-four per- 
sons had succumbed. this time the 
population the village was 1000. 
interesting note here that time 
since the village has become famous has 
its population been more than 2500 except 
for the period immediately following the 
Second World War when war refugees 
from the East fled Bavaria and crowded 
into Oberammergau. 

relief came the spring; whole 
families were exterminated. despera- 
tion the Council Six and Twelve, the 
village elders, the lawyer-monks Ettal 
and the parish priest, met that the 
village might plan its petition God and 
decide upon the penance offered. 
July, 1633, all who were able walk 
came the church and there before the 
altar they made the Vow play every 
ten years the Drama Our Lord’s 
Passion and Death. They made this 
promise for themselves and for their 
descendants from generation genera- 
tion. soon the Vow was made 
they set about forget the Plague and 
hope was renewed. From the time 
the Vow there were more deaths from 
the Plague Oberammergau. 


the spring 1634 Whitsun the 
first performance was given the church. 
The inaugural play was the Augsburg 
Passion written the Benedictines 
the Convent Saints Ulrich and Afra 
about the middle the fifteenth century 
with revision tailor-poet Sebas- 
tian Wild 1545. The earliest text ex- 
tant the one owned the Guido Lang 
family with the date 1662. From the 
very first attempt was made costume 
the characters appropriately. 
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men Oberammergau achieved brilliant 
stage effects and the women did marvelous 
needlework. 1674 the first open air 
performance was given the church- 
yard. Oberammergau peddlers who went 
all over Europe with woodcarving were 
unofficial publicity agents and they spread 
the story the Passion Play. They never 
forgot return home every ten years 
compete for part the play. Travel 
broadened these men, made them good 
linguists and these accomplishments were 
eventually reflected the artistic im- 
provement the play. 


The Passion Play today has its origin 
the version 1811 and the work 
Fathers Ottmar Weis and Alois Daisen- 
berger and the village schoolmaster and 
musician Rochus Dedler. new version 
was planned for 1940 but course 
never materialized. 


Work begins two years before the per- 
formance. Traditionally, only native 
born Oberammergauers are included 
the cast, with the sole exception the 
husbands girls well-established Ober- 
ammergau families. However these men 
must have established themselves and 
their families the village. 1950 the 
young son American arnty officer 
had very small role because his ability 
speak German like native. Married 
women are barred automatically from 
the stage but this does not mean that they 
not help, for there are more than 1000 
costumes made and looked after 
and the two days performance, 
Sunday and Wednesday, the more than 
5000 spectators are fed and lodged. 


Practice plays Little Theatre built 
especially for this purpose narrow the 
list aspirants the principal roles 
which are the Christus, Judas, Maria, 
and the Prologue. village elec- 
tion makes the final decision and once 
the Christus chosen becomes the 
most important man the village. The 
Christus the 1950 Passion Play was 
Anton Preisinger; the producer was Georg 
Lang, sculptor profession, who rules 
the members his cast and crew, other 
words the villagers Oberammergau, 
with iron hand during the play season. 


The Play itself three acts with 
many scenes and some eighteen 
vivants, the origin which probably 
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the Biblical scenes used decorated 
carts “floats” the Corpus Christi 
processions introduced into Bavaria 
the thirteenth century. the 
vivants that the Oberammergau- 
ers display their love color and their 
very real artistic ability. The first 
tableau the Expulsion Adam and Eve 
from the Garden and another memorable 
one the Fruits Canaan. 

Chapter XIII Miss Corathiel has 
good detailed summary the play 
with mention each scene and 
vivant. pictures the book are ex- 
cellent. The writer also suggests that 
every school library have copy Oder- 
ammergau and Its Passion Play for use 
history, English, drama, speech and 
religion classes and also copy the 
Text Book the Passion Play 
which has been issued the 
Oberammergau English and all 
the leading European tongues. 


Elizabeth Peters 


Recollection. Antonin Sertillanges, O.P. 
Translated the Dominican Nuns Corpus 
Christi Monastery, Menlo Park, California. 
New York: McMullen Books, Inc., 1950. 
Pp. 235. $2.95. 

The publishing any work Father 
Antonin Sertillanges, O.P., event 
well worth our attention. His volume 
Recollection now available English. 


difficult overpraise the work and 
impossible describe fully its beauty and 
worth. Its arguments rest the hard- 
rock logic Saint Thomas which gives 
with artistic passages such only Sertil- 
langes can paint which make delightful 
And based human ex- 
perience which makes vital and alive. 


The magnificent unity the work fol- 
lows from the nature the recollective 
act itself. This act must always, 
necessity, include consideration self. 
Thus, the first chapter Sertillanges 
shows how the consciousness man 
contemplating himself begins truly 
awaken. Thought, the power ideas, 
these are the objects man first encounters 
and this achieved closing our mortal 
eyes and opening our spiritual eyes. 
new light dawns. 


the act recollection places 
neutral position from which view the 
way which the world nature in-forms 
and how turn in-form the world 
nature, new question arises that 
our destiny. look from the hilltop 
recollection down upon the drama 
our life and the world, perceive 
moving. Where? Sertillanges helps 
discover the answer. 


But know little know only this 
much. Our recollection poses question 
greater yet than these. question 
asked every child every age. 
question that timeless because 
surges out the soul. Who 
And here fall upon paradox 
one, yet Sertillanges takes 
through this paradox and his chapter 
“Self Knowledge” makes some the 
profoundest remarks the whole work. 


All the varied experiences and vital 
facts which Father Sertillanges has 
masterfully presented cannot con- 
sidered here. But startling interest 
the meditation time. thrilling 
ushered into dimension time other 
than that our work-a-day life. The 
reader will also find the chapter the 
“Art Living” very healthy one. 
Healthy, because the majority think 
living something which takes care 
itself but feed and clothe the body. 
healthy, therefore, realize that 
have been feeding what dying and often 
starving what has been crying for life. 


Now should happen that none 
these considerations astound arouse 
the reader then the passages suffer- 
ing will. children the modern age 
have had this most universal human 
problems wrongly taught us. Suffering 
spiritual experience, theological 
fact. has been broached these 
last two centuries anything but spiritu- 
and theological terms. The psycho- 
logical thriller seeks explain suffering 
but succeeds only cluttering the under- 
standing. All the germ theories the 
world may attempt explain suffering 
but none will ever render intelligible 
the words, “Come, take thy 
cross and follow Me.” Father Sertillanges 
has performed real service modern 
man stating suffering the only terms 
possible spiritual and theological. 

Raymond Syriac 
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Pillar Fire. Karl Stern. New York: 
Brace and Company, 1951. Pp. 310. 


his autobiography, Karl Stern has 
written not only explain how 
came Christian but equally help 
Christians understand their brothers, the 
Jews.” The story his life and conver- 
sion does both, manner which im- 
presses the reader with profound ad- 
miration for his sincerity and deep in- 
sight into the workings mind formed 
and influenced the ages Jewish ex- 
pectation. 


Karl Stern, now resident staff psychi- 
atrist McGill University, Montreal, 
typical Europe’s intellectuals who were 
forced flee Nazi persecution and who 
found refuge Canada and the United 
States. was born Jewish family 
Bavaria, where his early religious edu- 
cation was received from such varied 
sources orthodox family traditions and 
the local Catholic kindergarten. His 
formal education led his degree 
psychiatry and Rockefeller fellowship 
for experimental research. 


Advanced scientific studies and cultural 
contacts gradually raised for him the 
questions the metaphysical realities, 
and long route which led through 
patches intense orthodoxy and nation- 
alistic fervor, finally arrived the 
realization the Catholic Church’s right 
and power answer all his questions. 
The problem reconciling the paradoxes 
the New Testament with the command- 
ments the Old was finally resolved for 
him the doctrine the Mystical Body, 
which found the fulfillment the 
Messianic prophecies dear the heart 
the desperate expectant Jew. 


The final chapter the book, Let- 
masterpiece addressed a-religious 
philosopher who attempting reassert 
the Jewish heritage the nationalist 
Israel movement. Especially good the 
section the letter which points 
out that the apparent contradiction be- 
tween science and faith the result 
scientism which once the seed and 
fruit dialectical materialism. That 
simple faith not incompatible with 
brilliant and cultured intellect con- 
vincingly demonstrated this book. 
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the Christian, and especially the 
Catholic, Pillar Fire affords 
tunity see through one man’s life story 
the strength the metaphysical and 
historical fibres which bind the Church 
her roots the synagogue. Further, 
challenges the Christian world be- 
come really and fully what calls itself, 
that example the Jews may won 
renounce and cast off that “blindness 
part [that] has happened Israel until 
the fullness the Gentiles should come 


Sister Mary Urban Hansen, 


John Cassian: Study Primitive Monas- 
ticism. Owen Chadwick. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1950. Pp. xi, 213. 15s. 


The reawakened interest monasticism 
shown recent decades has produced 
many scholarly works. Each these 
contributions the already wealthy 
literature has helped its own way to- 
ward making the venerable figure St. 
Benedict ever more commanding. The 
present study primitive monasticism 
can only reveal the Patriarch Monte- 
cassino more powerful light. For al- 
though, Mr. Chadwick rightly insists, 
Cassian provided much the material 
and number the tools for erecting 
monasticism the West, St. Benedict 
was the master builder. 

This learned treatise goes far beyond 
its proposal present, for the first time, 
the clear unity Cassian’s personality 
and writings, and the evidence that the 
doctrinal work Incarnatione (A.D. 
430) provides the key Cassian’s two 
monastic works, the (A.D. 
425?) and the Conferences (A.D. 426-428). 
The book affords attractive picture 
the Church the latter part the fourth 
and the early decades the fifth century; 
gives vivid appreciation the asceti- 
cal motivation and practices, and the 
entire general relationship early monas- 
ticism the spiritual life the Church; 
rich scientifically accurate learning 
that brought bear many the 
problems that are even today concern 
those who are devoted the monastic 
way life. 
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Cassian had come into contact with al- 
most every form monasticism known 
day and this enabled him write 
authoritatively monastic asceticism. 
The recounting his experiences en- 
tertaining. Numerous causes contributed 
Cassian’s not having been better known 
asa person heretofore: his moralizing and 
homiletic instructions were interesting 
primarily monks, who have been 
cumspect their dealings with one whose 
name tinged with the faint flavor 
semi-Pelagian heresy.” (p. Again, his 
life seemed touch too many and in- 
dependent spheres for unity study. 
Moreover, conscientiously sought the 
hidden life self-effacement, and despite 
his outstanding importance the Latin 
Church, especially between 425 and 430, 
(Mr. Chadwick ranks him second only 
Augustine these years), account 
his life was ever written. 


unknown date between 378-388, 
with older fellow-country- 
man, Germanus, who subsequently be- 
came his inseparable traveling companion 
for twenty years, Cassian sought and re- 
ceived admission into monastic com- 
munity Bethlehem, near the cave 
the Nativity. 


After what later acknowledged 
have been too short training, and 
Germanus obtained permission visit 
and study the hermitages and communi- 
ties Egypt. gave his oath, later 
disregarded, that would return shortly. 
The visit lasted approximately seven 
years this time 
wandered from group group, and from 
hermit hermit, praying the Psalter, 
listening conferences and instructions. 
His second visit lasted until 399. There- 
after spent some years with St. John 
Chrysostom, bishop Constantinople, 
who shielded the Origenist refugees. 
From this saintly Doctor, whom 
venerated, Cassian learned much that 
later incorporated his works. 


Cassian’s Conferences, twenty-four 
tion the Egyptian ideal monastic 
St. Benedict draws this 
work fewer than forty-two times. (See 
Butler, Regula Monasteriorum, ed. 
188). The value the Conferences has 
been the cause endless controversy, 


they were published more than quarter 
century after Cassian had left Egypt. 
Opinions their worth vary from accept- 
ing them detailed reports actual 
instructions rejecting them purely 
mythological. Mr. Chadwick avoids 
both extremes and accepts them solid 
doctrine the presentation which 
Cassian reserved the liberty necessary 
anyone who would draw synthesis 
concentration. 


About 415 Cassian established Mar- 
seilles his own monasteries dedicated 
St. Victor the martyr, one for men, the 
other for women. was eminently 
qualified impart the two elements that 
the infant Gallic asceticism needed most: 
balanced adaptation and synthesis 
Eastern monasticism, together with the 
discipline community life. 


Some five years later, Castor, bishop 
Apt, forty miles north Marseilles, 
applied Cassian for ‘rule’ which 
would embody both practical regulations 
for his newly-founded monastery, and 
guidance the spiritual aims and 
methods the cenobitic life. The 
tutes were the result. The first four books 
dealt with the exterior precepts for dress 
and worship, while the last eight were 
devoted the principal faults which the 
monk eliminate from his life. 


Cassian’s rule insisted the abandon- 
ment private interpretation and indivi- 
dualism and the observance the 
precepts past experience. This policy 
has great similarity with St. Bene- 
dict’s eighth degree humility. The 
Institutes tempered Eastern observances 
that were excessive for the Church 
Provence. this Cassian adopted 
middle course the controversy about 
the superiority the hermit’s life over 
monasticism incommon. held the 
end his life, however, that the coeno- 
bium was the kindergarten, solitude the 
advanced school perfection. Cen- 
turies later, St. Romuald, founder the 
Camaldolese, was read this same idea 
into the first chapter St. Benedict’s 
Holy Rule. This stand accounts for the 
conspicuous omission permanent vows 
the rule Cassian. With regard 
the vow stability particular, this ab- 
sence must have considerably weakened 
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his concept obedience. 

Mr. Chadwick’s exposition the three 
counsels seems the least satisfactory 
part his entire work. His contention 
that obedience, chastity, and poverty 
were simply three virtues among other 
virtues “from which they were not de- 
tached form basis the religious 
life,” appreciably weakens all the subse- 
quent legislation and explanation doc- 
tors like St. Thomas. His statement that 
“the nature the three [obedience, 
chastity, poverty] soon distinguished 
them from less verifiable qualities like 
patience and discretion because they were 
more easily expressed with the aid ex- 
ternal seems little harmony 
with the veneration which Cassian has 
been held those who have quoted him 
the virtues. 

The author’s extremely casual refer- 
ence (p. 103) Cassian’s 
humble man, description made famous 
Benedict his well-known chapter 
(viii) the degrees humility” seems 
scarcely worthy the importance that 
this very original thought later received. 
Although the reviewer realizes that the 
purpose this study Cassian histori- 
cal rather than ascetical, hardly serves 
the interests accuracy dismiss 
man’s most fruitful doctrine with one 
sentence book 213 pages. 

this excellent treatise Mr. Chadwick 
enables the reader know Cassian 
person: the past had remained 
name, reporter rather than original 
mind, associated with the first quarter 
the fifth century and the city Mar- 
seilles. Our author has given him back- 
ground, motivation, causes, and coherence 
doctrine. The result deeper in- 
sight into St. Benedict’s richest source 
material the writings John Cassian. 


Rev. Bernard Sause, 


Cardinal Wiseman. Denis Gwynn, Re- 
search Professor Modern Irish History, 
University College, Cork. Dublin, Browne 
and Nolan, Ltd., 1950. Pp. 197. $4.00. 

this biography, Dr. Gwynn shows 
the tremendous influence exerted 

Nicholas Cardinal Wiseman the Cath- 
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olic Revival England. This study 
particularly valuable and welcome 
cause Wiseman’s work has been largely 
eclipsed that Manning, Newman, 
and Ullathorne. 


the constant use quotations from 
the writings Cardinal Wiseman, the 
author gives intimate picture his 
life and character. traces the life 
Wiseman from the time entered the 
revived English College Rome 
young student until his death 
shows that the years Rome pro- 
vided not only the religious and scholastic 
preparation but also furnished the in- 
spiration for his life work. The latter 
came through association with Lacordaire 
and Ozanam who urged Wiseman 
for England what they were endeavoring 
for France. 


The years spent England co- 
adjutor Bishop Walsh and president 
Oscott College and later Cardinal 
and head the restored English Hier- 
archy are portrayed years heroic 
endeavor. spite bitter opposition 
from Anglican churchmen, the secular 
press, and even his own bishops who re- 
sented his “Romanizing” influence and 
his confidence the leaders the Oxford 
Movement, always proved himself 
man courage. 


Dr. Gwynn portrays the great generosi- 
ty, the charity and the zeal the Cardi- 
nal spent himself the interests 
the Church. But does not give one- 
sided picture. depicts the human 
faults Cardinal Wiseman well his 
virtues. shows that his impulsive 
and restless temperament contributed 
largely the troubles and conflicts 
had even with his friends, especially 
with Errington. 


The general impression left this 
book, however, that Cardinal Wiseman 
himself best exemplified the qualities 
declared necessary priests working 
England. would have these priests 
imbued with the spirit the 
early Church, desirous revive the image 
the ancient Fathers men who have 
learnt teach from St. Augustine, 
preach from St. Chrysostom, and feel 
from St. Bernard.” 


Sister Philomena Sloan, 
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the Spirit, the Life Mother 
érese Couderc, Foundress the Society 
Our Lady the Retreat the Cenacle, 1805- 
1885. Eileen Surles, R.C., New York: 

Kenedy and Sons, 1951. Pp. 243. $3.00. 

Mother Surles portrays deep and 
filial loyalty for her foundress this fas- 
cinating biography. Carried her 
graceful writing and simplicity style, 
the reader yet benefits the scholarly 
background and the depth spiritu- 
ality the life depicted. 

Mother Thérese Couderc, living her 
eighty years entirely during the materialis- 
tic nineteenth century, was painfully 
aware the need sacrifice satisfy 
the justice God. She realized that 
reparation should made for the sins 


her native country, France, which had 


strayed far from the Father’s House. 
That total abandonment and self-sacrifice 
were indicative her life evidenced 
the well-chosen title this biography. 
Excerpts from her letters and exhorta- 
tions reveal her evaluation true free- 
dom total giving self God, and 
allowing His Will have full sway. 


arrange for the reader, were, 
aspecial seat the audience, the author 
has provided concise and interesting 
historical setting before revealing the 
secrets this great lifestory. reading 
this book the retreatants for whom the 
Religious Our Lady the Cenacle 
were founded will realize the trials inher- 
ent the establishing the congrega- 
tion, well its opportune and provi- 
dential origin. 

Father Jean Terme, missionary 
postle, discovered Mother Thérese and 
eventually established her superior 
acommunity young women the 
shrine St. John Francis Regis, social 
The Sisters began caring 
for the bodily needs the pilgrims the 
then they gradually developed the 
idea religious retreats with little groups 
pilgrims, and from this grew the won- 
derfully apostolic work that being 
today. 

Many cures have been wrought through 
the intercession Mother Thérese. 
April, 1929, forty-four years after her 
death, her remains were found in- 
Her cause having been introduced 
Rome, she was declared Venerable. 
She will beatified November 1951. 


Sister Benita Wewers, 


Sketch Me, Berta Hummel: Bio 
Sister Maria Innocentia (Berta 
Sister Gonsalva Wiegand, St. 
Indiana: Grail Publication, 1951. 
Pp. 94. $1.25. 

yes! You have seen “Hummels.” 
You have received them, admired them, 
loved them, kept them, and bit regret- 
fully sent them away your friends. 
But you know anything about the 
artist-nun who created them? You may 
find difficult that Berta 
accomplished all that she did brief 
time, for she died 1946 the age 
thirty-seven. 


For all admirers and would-be-admirers 
the Sketch Me, Berta Hum- 
mel! Sister Gonsalva Wiegand, 
S.F., happy discovery. You will love 
her pictures more when you have familiar- 
ized yourself with the simple story her 
life. number choice photographs 
enliven the book and will make you feel 
though you could intimate friend 
the little girl who remembered her 
childhood innocence and gave perpetual 
memorial sick world, grown old 
with its cares. She has remedy for all 
those who are ill from the disease called 
sophistication. 

The chapters which recount incidents 
from Berta’s childhood and school days 
tell you that hers was home which 
the liturgy was lived. Her life makes 
you realize that the liturgy the well- 
spring all true art, whether song, 
dance, story, sketch. 

addition the biographical informa- 
tion, Sister Gonsalva adds two valuable 
chapters which explain the art Sister 
Innocentia Hummel and put you 
your guard against imitations which are 
enthusiastically received 
customers. 


Sister Leonarda Longen, 


phy 


Drums Destiny: Kateri Tekakwitha, 1656- 
1680. Harold William Sandberg. St. Mein- 
iana: Grail Publication, 1950. Pp. 98. 


With the exception Father Holland’s 
poem, The Song Tekakwitha, this 
perhaps the most dramatic and successful 
telling Venerable Kateri Tekakwitha’s 
story that has yet appeared. 


The character Tekakwitha, Lily 
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the Mohawks, could have been molded 
any place where jealousy and hatred 
were found. The daughter despised 
Algonquin and mighty Mohawk chief- 
tain, she was inured suffering 
early age. Tekakwitha was deprived 
her mother, father, and baby brother 
the same smallpox plague which left its 
ravages her own small frame. She 
was taken her uncle and his repug- 
nant squaw. Kateri Tekakwitha’s fight 
receive and preserve the graces bap- 
tism more than justifies her mother’s 
prophetic intuition naming her Tekak- 
witha all before her.” 

author could easily have subordinat- 
the sanctity Kateri Tekakwitha 
the more forceful attraction tomtoms, 


war dances, and Indian ceremonial. 
Drums Destiny, Harold Sandberg has 
achieved nice balance. While not los- 
ing the savour tribal enmities, solemn 
councils, and the great hunt, has used 
them primarily background for the 
more subtle strength portrayed 


The numerous full page drawings, 
well the decorative 
capitals heading each chapter interpret 
the text admirably. short, the format 
wholly attractive. 


Drums Destiny has been written 
suit the interest and comprehension 
the young, but will found equally 
inviting older readers. 


Sister Cabrini Hyland, 
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